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PEEFACE. 



The composition and compilation of this little work^ 
which makes no literary pretensions^ has been to me 
quite a labour of love^ because I have long desired to 
write something for the class whom it is designed to 
interest and amuse. 

The materials are various ; and some readers may 
be surprised to find Clery in the list ; but surely, every 
quality that is honourable in a servant shone conspicu- 
ously in him : he served a king, and with such courage^ 
fidelity, and devotion, that the most menial occupation 
was dignified by him, and this king of valets can hardly 
fail to awaken the sympathies of good old English 
Servants, and good young ones too. 
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HANNAH BROWN. 

"I AM going to a London place/' says a young girl 
cheerfully to her friend, as they walk home together 
from the village church on Sunday — little thinking, as 
good old John Shower would say, what a place it may 
prove. Perhaps it will be a good one, where she will 
secure her own happiness and the approval of her 
employers ; perhaps she will have sad reason to 

'^ Sigh for the home she left with little pain. 
And wish its very troubles back again." 

'^ It is all a lottery ! '' some one will say. No !* it is 
all in God's hands. ^^ Duties are ours — events are 
God's.'' 

Hannah Brown was quite a young girl when she 
was transplanted from a little village in Wiltshire into 
London service. Before she came to town, I have 
heard her say she, had a remarkable dream of standing 
under a mulberry-tree with a stately old lady who was 
her new mistress, and who was giving her bunch of keys 
into her charge. 

Long after that, ma'am," said Hannah to me, 

when your dear grandmamma went from home and left 
me in charge of everything in her absence, I remem- 
bered that dream 1 You know she had a he-aw^^^^NsS. 
mulberry-trcc in her garden." 

B 






2 LIVES OF GOOD SERVANTS. 

Full well I knew it, and many a feast have I had on 
its fruit. I do not think Hannah would have told a 
falsehood on any account, and therefore I suppose she 
really had this dream at a time when her young head 
was full of her new place. Dreams, we know, were in 
ancient times often made use of by the Almighty to 
communicate His will to His people. Thus it was with 
the patriarch Joseph,* who, when a boy, had some inti- 
mation given him of his future greatness, by dreaming 
that the sun, moon, and stars made obeisance to him. 
I have even known instances of great comfort being 
given to people in distress by dreams that seemed too 
sweet and solemn to be anything but heavenly. But 
such dreams are very rare, and it is exceedingly foolish 
for people to get into the habit of pondering over their 
ordinary dreams, which are but so much nonsense, and 
are very properly laughed at. The less they say about 
them the better ; for we may be pretty sure a silly young 
girl will dream of a handsome husband, and a greedy 
old man of a pot of gold. 

Hannah was not exactly pretty, but she was an ex- 
tremely nice-looking girl, with beautiful hair, teeth, and 
eyes/ and a graceful, elegant figure. She must have 
been well brought up at home, for she seems to have 
always had a strong sense of doing her duty, " not with 
eye-service, but fearing the Lord.^^ She was more than 
honest, she was honourable; she did not think it enough 
to refrain from wrong in her mistresses sight, she shrank 
from sin as something hatefril in itself, feeling '^ How 
shall I do this great wickedness and sin against God ? " 
Therefore, when a young gentleman who was frequently 
at the house began to admire her, and pay her more 
attention than she as a modest young woman, felt it 
right to receive, she did not, as some unsteady girls 
would have done, think, ^^ Oh ! perhaps he will marry 
me, and make a lady of me ;" nor did she even content 

* Genesis xxxvii. 9. 
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herself with keeping out of his way and behaving in a 
grave, distant manner when they met. She felt and 
foimd this was not enough. What should she do? 
She had no mother at hand to consult : she shrank from 
telling the matter to any one else ; so she resolved to 
leave her place as speedily as possible, and go to some 
distance where she could not be followed. My toother, 
who lived some miles off, was willing to receive her, 
though not in want of an additional servant; therefore 
to our house Hannah thankfully came, to remain till 
she could find a suitable place. 

Hannah was a first-rate parlour maid and a capital 
dressmaker. My mother was confined while she was 
with us ; and, on her recovery, when she went to her 
linen closet and wardrobe, of which Hannah had taken 
charge, she found everything in the most perfect order, 
and a dress which had come home from the dyer's 
beautifully made up and laid out in a drawer. 

Hannah only remained under my mother's protection 
till she obtained a situation in a high family as young 
ladies' maid. Here she continued till the young ladies 
grew up and married, for she was not one of those who 
are fond of change. When the last young lady married, 
Hannah resolved not to take another place, but to 
commence business as dressmaker and milliner, in 
which capacity she again became connected with us. 
Her former young mistresses gave her their patronage, 
and excellent introductions. She had made such good 
use of her opportunities that she was first-rate in her 
line of business; and she gave such general satisfaction 
to her customers that she soon established a good 
connection, which gradually extended to a very large 
one. 

On our return from a lengthened stay in the country, 
«he told^us she had married in the mean while, and that 
her husband was a very amiable though not aoL^\iE^%<^^^ 
man. ''He is very kind to me" ^sivi ^^, ^*«s^^^^ 

B a 



4 LIVES OF GOOD SERTANTS. 

are very happy together ; but as for the businesd^ it ii^ 
a good thing that it is in my hands^ not his^ for he has 
no energy!^ 

As she had energy enough^ she worked for both, 
and became more and more prosperous. She had many 
young women in her employ, whom I have little 
doubt she kept as industriously to their needles as the 
virtuous woman described by King Solomon, who 
" rose while it was yet dark, and gave a portion to 
her maidens ;^^ but though doubtless a strict mistress, 
I cannot fancy her to have been an unkind one. 

One day, when she was taking our patterns, a young 
woman was sitting by, working at her needle, who 
presently arose and left the room. " Dear me ! " ex- 
claimed Hannah, " how slowly that girl works ! If she 
were under me I would make her pull out her needle a 
good deal faster ; for I never knew a young person do 
any good who was so slow at her needle.'^ 

She wanted to inspire her, as well as every one about 
her, with something of her own energy ; and, truly, it 
was that energy which had enabled her to take a capi- 
tal house in the most fashionable part of London, carry 
on a thriving business in it, educate her children well 
and 'establish them prosperously in life, and pay an 
annual spring visit to Paris to bring home the new 
fashions, and take hints of fashions of her own putting 
forth from old pictures.* I believe the Louvre and 
Hampton Court supplied her with many a sleeve. 

The last time I saw her, her hair was quite grey, but 
she wore it in the style of the Empress Eugenie, and 
was still erect and well dressed. She talked with me 
pleasantly, as friends on an equality talk with one ano- 
ther ; spoke of former times, of persons whom we both 
remembered, and of things concerning them that had 
happened when I was too young to know anything 
about them. She spoke seriously, and like a thought- 
ful religious woman, of the various events of her life 
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and the lives of others ; she had seen, during the course 
of years, many rise to prosperity from small beginnings, 
and others that had flourished like green bay-trees, 
wither away like the grass. She said there was so little 
need now for her making any more money, her husband 
being dead, her children established in life, and her- 
self well provided for, that she had a great mind to 
give up her business to two of her '^ young ladies," and 
retire into the country, somewhere near us. 

She did retire, but not into the country. I saw her 
death very briefly and unostentatiously put into the 
TimeSj a few months ago, as having occurred in one of 
the old respectable squares in the neighbourhood of 
the British Museum. So closed the career of this 
young girl from the country, whose chief friends were 
her own integrity and energy ! 

** Life is real ! life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal ! 
' Dust thou art, to dust returnest/ 
Was not spoken of the soul.^' 
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GEORGE HARNESS. 

George Harness was coachman to my grandfather^ 
and, in almost every respect, an excellent young man. 
But he was fresh from the country, and new to the 
temptations of London life, and unluckily became the 
dupe of an artful woman, who only encouraged his 
attentions for the sake of what she could obtain from 
him in the way of presents and money. Having spent 
all his earnings, he was tempted by her to rob his 
master of a few pounds, and disappeared with them for 
fear of detection. My grandfather did not discover he 
had been robbed till George^s mysterious absence 
awoke suspicion. As soon as he ascertained his loss, 
he put the case into the hands of a Bow-street officer, 
who, in a day or two, brought George back looking 
more dead than alive. 

During the short time that had passed, George had 
been thoroughly miserable. His principles and habits 
were so good that he had no real taste for the plea- 
sures of sin. Instead, therefore, of hastening to the 
woman who had led him astray, to spend with her his 
ill-gotten money in rioting and drunkenness, he seemed 
all at once to gain a real knowledge of her character 
and to hate the thought of her. The officer found him 
with nearly all the money upon him, he having only 
spent seventeen shillings, or thereabouts, in pastry and 
driving about in hackney-coaches. 

My grandfather was a man of singularly sweet and 
humane disposition. He may have remembered the 
words of St. Paul, — " Brethren, if a man be overtaken 
in a fault, ye which arc spiritual restore such an one in 
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the spirit of meekness;^' and how St. Paul had aflfec- 
tionately persuaded his friend Philemon to forgive his 
servant Onesimus, who had run away from him seem- 
ingly in his debt. At any rate my grandfather spoke 
as gently to poor penitent George as St. Paul would 
have had Philemon speak to Onesimus, pointed out to 
him his fault, but did not overwhelm him with re- 
proaches which he plainly saw would be too much for 
his breaking heart ; and, after advising and consoling 
him, bade him return to his work, and be assured that 
no more reference should be made to the past. 

George deeply felt his master^s goodness; but his 
«oul was so oppressed by the sense of his guilt that he 
could feel no peace; and, after a time, he earnestly 
begged leave to seek a new situation, where nothing 
should remind him of what had occurred. This was 
granted of course. He went into another family, 
where his conduct was exemplary, and rose by degrees, 
till at length he became one of the King's coachmen. 
He married happily, had a promising family, retired 
late in life on his pension, and occasionally entertained 
his former master in his neat little cottage, when that 
gentleman happened to visit the neighbourhood of 
Windsor. 
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CATHERINE MELDRUM. 

One hot summer, a good many years ago, wheii I 
was about ten years old, and we youngsters were re- 
covering from hooping-cough and measles, the doctor 
prescribed change of air for us, and my father and 
mother took a little cottage at Dulwich. 

A very little cottage it was ! and very hot at nighty 
when the door and windows were shut up. However, 
we were very happy, and got quite well during the six 
months we spent in it. The Dulwich picture-gallery 
was in those days open to all, but known to very few; 
and my mother would sometimes take us, children^ 
baby, nursemaid, and all, into the gallery, which con- 
sisted of three large rooms lighted by sky-lights and 
filled with beautifid pictures, where, perhaps, we would 
spend the whole morning, sitting down or walking 
quietly about, without a single creature being there 
except ourselves and the keeper. 

It was about this time that Catherine Meldrum came 
to live with us as nursery-maid. She was an orphan 
girl, eighteen years of age, and quite friendless, I 
think she had no relations except her younger brother, 
an apprentice, to whom she was very generous and kind. 
She had small features, a dark complexion, very dark 
eyes and hair, a neat figure, and was pleasing rather 
than pretty. At first, she always had the air of being 
frightened, and perhaps really was so, at the idea of not 
giving satisfaction. However, she got over this in time, 
and became a very nice servant. 

Her little property consisted of a very poor stock of 
clothes, her mother's wedding-ring, her mother^s bed- 
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furniture (which was as good as new), a gay, glazed 
chintz with a red ground and her mother^s large 
folio Bible, handsomely bound, which was carefuUy 
covered with green baize. This Bible was full of pic- 
tures; audit was our delight to look at them with Kitty 
on Sunday afternoons, and to read with her the passages 
which explained them. Often have I hung over the 
pages of that Bible with her, each of us pointing out 
our favourite passages in the Proverbs. She was very 
foiid of thQ book of Job ; and I remember her saying, 
*' When my father used to say to my brother and me, 
* Well, children, what chaptet shall I read you ?' I used 
to cry hastily, 'Oh, a chapter of the book of Job, 
please !^ " These Bible readings of ours generally took 
place at the deep window seat of a window overlooking 
the river Thames; for we had returned from Dulwich 
then, to our own house. Many a beautiful sunset did 
we watch from that window as the sun sank behind the 
Cremome willows that dipped their long branches in 
the water. 

She felt, in a very short time, that her mistress was 
her true friend, and when she received her quarter's 
wages, she asked her advice about laying it out. Now, 
Kitty's wages were but eight pounds a year ; but as this 
was more than she had ever had before, two pounds 
seemed to her a large sum to spend all at once. My 
mother asked her what she most wanted ; she said she 
particularly wished to give her brother a pair of shoes. 
So, the money for them was laid aside, and with the 
rest she bought calico and prints enough to make up 
for herself. Having thus begun with a good stock of 
under-clothes, gowns, and aprons, she was able, the 
follovdng quarter, when winter was coming on, to buy 
herself a neat purple cloth pelisse, which cost her 
eighteen shillings, and a pretty black beaver bonnet, 
lined with pink. 

We went on very happily together for s^n^xvUl ^^^jss^ 
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When she was two or three and twenty, Kitty unfor- 
tunately began to think a good deal of a young man 
who lived behind our house, so that her fellow-servanta 
laughed at her about it, and spread the report that she 
was in love. This, of itself, was unpleasant enough, 
but it led to what was a good deal worse. 

Gossip is the mother of mischief. Probably these 
servants talked about Kitty^s passing fancy, for it was 
nothing more, to others of their acquaintance, who 
mentioned it to their mistresses. Certain it is, that it 
became talked of in the neighbourhood long before it 
reached the ears of my mother. Unfortunately, the 
object of Kitty^s attachment was a young man of very 
bad character, though she did not know it, and be- 
longed to a bad family. 

One night, our house was broken open and robbed. 
The thieves took out a panel of the back door with a 
centre-bit, through which they must have stretched 
their hands to the fastenings. They stole some plate, 
a watch and seals, an amethyst brooch, and even 
feasted on cold beef and wine and walnut pickle. 
This alarmed us very much the next morning, and 
caused much excitement in the neighbourhood. 

A policeman, or rather a Bow-street officer, was 
sent for, who, on seeing a walking-stick the robbers 
had left behind them, observed, " A short man must 
have used this.^^ He then pointed out to us that 
the thieves had come over three garden walls, by a 
regular series of steps, made of benches, flower-stands, 
flower-pots, &c., for the express purpose of attacking 
our house, which they must, therefore, have had some 
reason for selecting from the rest of the row, and that, 
probably, this was because they had a friend amongst 
our servants. He asked my mother if she suspected 
any of them. She replied, " Not in the least ! " 

Soon afterwards, however, she learned from some of 
those visitors who are always busied in their neigh- 
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bours* affairs, that Kitty was suspected of being an 
accomplice of the robbers, from the known fact of 
her being so partial to a member of the bad family in 
our neighbourhood. My mother did not give the least 
credit to it ; but she found the impression had become 
so general, that she reluctantly called Kitty to her and 
spoke to her to the following effect. 

" Kitty, I want to speak to you about a very un- 
pleasant thing. There is a very uncomfortable report 
in the neighbourhood.'' 

'^ Indeed, ma'am ! What can it be ? " 

^^ People think that the Browns have been concerned 
in the robbery, and that you, Kitty, know something 
about it." 

Before my mother could utter another word, poor 
Kitty had fainted away. 

My mother loosened her dress, gave her air and 
water, and gradually she recovered. " Oh, ma'am ! " 
exclaimed she, as soon as she could speak, '^ I assure 
you I know nothing whatever of it." 

^' I am quite convinced of it, Kitty, and am very 
sorry you should take it so much to heart. I felt as- 
sured you would not for a moment think I could sus- 
pect you, or I would have spoken with more caution. 
There seems, however, to be such a prejudice against 
you in the neighbourhood that it will be best for both 
of us to make it no longer the subject of discussion, 
and I therefore think we must part." 

Poor Kitty cried much, and said she should never 
like any other place so well : however she yielded to 
the wishes of my mother, who thought it would be not 
only desirable to let the malicious rumour die out, but 
likewise to remove the girl from the influence of the 
young man, who was certainly quite unworthy of her. 

So she obtained a housemaid's situation in a large 
school about a mile off, and took leave of us with great 
affection^ leaving in my mother's charge the v^^^^jca^v 
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ring, the bed-furniture, the Bible, and psirt of her 
wages, which had been raised. 

It somewhat consoled her to be told the young 
ladies would call on her sometimes. This we took an 
early opportunity of doing; but when Kitty opened 
the door to us, she began to cry, and begged us to tell 
our mamma that she was thoroughly uncomfortable, for 
she was obliged not only to carry many pails of water 
daily to the top of the house, but also to carry up 
great girls as tall as herself, who were suffering from 
chilblains; and that her strength was overtaxed. 

In fact she soon became so ill as to apply to our 
doctor for advice. Soon afterwards she came to tell 
my mother she was going to another place — to a large, 
rich, and very religious family, relations of the cele- 
brated Mr. Wilberforce, who kept a great many ser- 
vants ; where she was to be under housemaid. 

It was a happy thing for Kitty ! The next time she 
called, she looked very cheerful, and said she was pro- 
moted to the situation of upper housemaid with excel- 
lent wages. Instead of taking her money from my 
mother's hands, I think she added to it some of her 
savings. A good while after this she called again, and 
said she had had another rise. She was now to wait on 
the young ladies, and had been taking lessons in hair- 
dressing. 

On this occasion she took away the wedding-ring, 
her money, and the great Bible, which had still con- 
tinued a great favourite in our family; but she pre- 
ferred my mother's continuing to keep the bed furni- 
ture. It still preserved a link between us: 

We then moved into London, and lost sight of her 
for some time. At length she learned our address, 
and came to us. She was now turned of thirty, and 
highly respectable in her appearance. From young 
ladies^ maid, she had risen to wait on her mistress ; 
mid was now at the head of the establishment as house* 
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keeper. Her dress was plain but handsome ; she said 
she was treated with the greatest kindness and was 
irery happy. 

We have now lost sight of Kitty, or Mrs. Meldrum, 
Eis she must rather be called. If she be alive still, she 
must be advanced in years. If she is dead, I have little 
doubt that the hackneyed phrase might be truly applied 
to her — ^^ She lived respected and died regretted ;" and 
that, having been a good and faithful servant to her 
Heavenly Master, as well as to her earthly employer, 
she has entered into the joy of her Lord. 

Old Jacob, when two of his children were taken from 
him, and a third Avas about to be taken, bitterly ex- 
claimed, '^AU these things are against me P'^ while, in 
fact, the Lord was preparing for him happiness that he 
little thought of. And Kitty, when the evil tongues of 
the neighbourhood were laying to her charge things 
that she knew not, to the great discomfort of her soul, 
might in the same words have exclaimed, " All these 
things are against me \" while in fact God was opening 
the way for her to much better things than she had 
before. Her silly fancy for a worthless young man had 
been quickly punished, and severely too ; and, doubtless, 
she heartily repented having ever wasted a thought on 
him or mentioned his name; but she lived doum the 
groundless reports against her character, which, in fact, 
led to her advancement from good things to better, in 
a way her enemies never intended. She preserved the 
esteem and affection of her old friends, and secured the 
entire confidence of her new employers. 

It will sometimes happen to us all, or at any rate it 
does to many of us, that we are falsely accused of some- 
thing about which we cannot clear ourselves. It is 
very hard; our hearts are ready to burst; our tempers 
rise; our tongues are ready to utter hasty words; 
or, perhaps, we are so broken down by it as to lose 

* Genesis xlii. S6« 
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all courage and hope, and think it wonld be betteH 
to die. 

But — ''fret not thyself because of the ungodly.'' 
Never mind Mrs. A., or Mrs. B., setting about this or 
that bad report of you, which you know you do not 
deserve, though you cannot disprove it. lAve it down* 
I have known this done many times. In the fint 
place, the malicious people who set the stories about 
have got tired of them in course of time, and taken op 
a new subject ; or, if they have not grown tired of the 
old one, other people have grown tired of hearing them. 
Something else has occupied their attention ; meantime 
the injured person, sorrowfully at first, gravely and 
quietly afterwards, has, *'by patient continuance in 
weU-doing,^^ not only secured peace in the world that 
now is, but a sure foretaste of that more perfect peace 
which is only to be found in the world to come. Who 
wins the day ? Did Kitty, or her accusers ? And yet 
I dare say, the poor girPs pillow was wetted with many 
a secret tear. Think how David was falsely accused Iqr 
his enemies — and they, some of them, belonging to hu 
own household — his own brothers, his own children! 
What said he ? " For the love that I bear them, they 
take now my contrary part ; but I give myself unto 
prayer J' The very best thing he could do! Per- 
haps he only just whispered within himself, ^' Lord, 
all these things are going wrong; do thou set them 
right. Lord, my kindred deal unkindly with me; 
but do thou make them kind. They daily mistake 
my words; plead thou my cause, O Lord!^^ — and 
yet this was suflBcient to bring him the mightiest 
help in the whole world. And what has the end 
been? What Christian is there who does not know 
and love King David? Who knows or cares about 
his enemies? "Their memorial has perished with 
them.'' 

Yes; though we cannot always refute the slanders of 
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our enemies, we may always, if we are true to our- 
selves, live them down. It may be a long time first, 
but it will come at last ; and meanwhile the discipline, 
though painful, is precious to our souls. It teaches us 
to care less what idle people say, since we see they 
often say quite wrong. It teaches us to be more kind 
in judging others, lest they, like ourselves, should be 
misjudged. It is seldom, too^ that everybody is against 
us : and if one or two kind persons stand by us, we 
need not lose aU heart. 

Still there may be cases of poor friendless girls in 
service, separated from all their relatives and early 
connections, and cast among strangers who do not care 
for thenu Let such bear in mind the following 
rhyme — 

" Make thy mistress thy friend ; * • 

Tis thy good in the end." 

Do not be guilty of shabby little things you know 
she would disapprove, but be faithful and true ; and 
this will be the surest way of securing not only her 
good will, but that of others. 

However, supposing that some malicious person, 
jealous of your being thought well of, should set even 
your mistress against you, so that you feel you have 
not an earthly friend within reach, — is not that the 
very time to turn to your Heavenly Friend, who never 
faileth those who seek Him, and to say to Him, ^^ Lord^ 
I am oppressed, — undertake for me ? ^^ 

And I have often found that, in any trouble or grief 
which I could not obtain or expect human sympathy in, 
there was the sweetest consolation in repeating the fol- 
lowing verses, — 
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Commit thou all thy ways 

To His unerring hands, 

To His sure truth and tender care 

Who earth and sea commands. 
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No profit canst thou gaia 

By self-coDsoming care ; 

To Him commend thy cause ; His ear 

Attends the softest prayer. 

Give to the winds thy fears ! 
Hope, and be undismayed ! 
He hears thy sighs, He sees thy tears, 
He will lift up thy head. 

Through waves, and clouds, and Btorma, 
He'll safely guide thy way. 
Trust but to Him ; so shall thy night 
Soon end in cloudless day." 



J./ 



MR. SIMEON^S SERVANT. 

The Reverend Charles Simeon, of King^s College, 
Cambridge, '^ whose praise is in the churches,'^ thus 
wrote to his friend, Mrs. Ring : — 

" Jan. 28, 1808. 
'^My very dear Madam, 

"This is indeed a vale of tears. Two letters I 
liave this moment opened : the first informs me that 
my faithful and affectionate servant (my man's wife) 
is dangerously ill ; the next brings me tidings of your 
sister's death. In the former case, self is blended with 
ray sorrow : my loss, if she is taken from me, will be 
very great." 

He hastened home, and, two days afterwards, wrote 
thus to Mr. Ring : — 

" King's College. Jan. 30, 1808. 

'^ My Dearest Brother, 

'^ I have just suffered a most aflSictive stroke, — 
the loss of a most faithful, diligent, and affectionate 
servant who has lived with me about ten years. The 
same letter which told me how imminent her danger 
was, informed me I might have one week's longer fur- 
lough ; and I felt my mind much distracted between 
the desire to spend that week with you, and my sense 
of duty to her. As your disorder was not such as to 
require my continued attendance, or to excite any im- 
mediate danger, I thought my duty to her demanded 
my presence here ; and now that she is gone, my soul 
is exceedingly rejoiced at having torn myself froxsv^<3^ 
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to wait upon her. I found her sensible^ but not by any 
means comfortable in her soul. Her fears preponder- 
ated^ and darkened her mind ; nor did anything I said 
to licr seem to inspire peace into her soul. Fearing 
the physician might not pay all the attention her situ- 
ation required^ I called on him^ and begged him to 
attend her twice or thrice a day till the disorder should 
abate. lie Avcnt^ and called a third time that day; 
but gave rac no very great hopes of her recovery. This 
morning, I was with her about half-past seven, and it 
appeared that she was about to be taken away from us. 
I conversed and prayed with her; but still all my in- 
quiries relative to her views of the Saviour and her 
aifiance in Him were answered by a shake of her head, 
intimating that she was not able to commit herself to 
Him with confidence. I returned to my room to break- 
fast, and then Avent immediately to her again; but still 
could get nothing but a shake of the head. This was 
exceedingly distressing to me, and I endeavoured;, with 
many tears, to set forth again to her the willingness 
and sufHciency of Christ. Upon this, with a distinct 
and audible voice, she cried, ^ Lord save me ! * And I 
then again prayed with her to that God whom I have 
long known to be ^ a God that heai'eth prayer.' And 
oh ! how gracious was God to His poor supplicants ! 
I still continued talking with her; and on asking her 
again whether God had heard our prayer, and whether 
she was now able to trust in the Saviour and to cast all 
the burthens of her soul upon Him, she gave me a 
most significant and expressive nod. I then told her, 
if she felt peace in her soul to squeeze my hand ; and 
she squeezed it instantly. This was the signal for our 
thanksgiving to God ; and immediately, with the ut* 
most ardour of our souls, we praised and adored our 
God, who had heard prayer in her behalf, and who had 
caused light to arise in her darkness. In less than an 
hQ\xv oftci'wards, she departed to liQr et^mnl rest, 
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Thougli I watched ber continually, as did Charles, her 
husband, and attendants, we could not tell at what time 
her spirit took its flight. I had her hand in mine, and 
should not have been convinced at last that she was 
dead if her medical attendant had not told me that 
she was so. 

" Thus have I been bereaved of the greatest treasure 
that a man can possess. I had fondly hoped that she 
would have had to close my eyes, and have often been 
comforted with the thought of having such an attend- 
ant in my last hours. But, in the midst of my afflic- 
tion, I cannot express how thankful I am for having 
been permitted to attend her in her last hours, and for 
those expressions of her hope which I felt and saw. But 
why do I trouble you with this ? I do it that you may 
be stirred up to improve with greater diligence the time 
that is afforded you ; and that you may cry day and 
night unto your God, to give you tokens of His accept- 
ance, before you come into circumstances wherein the 
light of God's face will be the only support and comfort 
of your soul. Oh, may God be graciously pleased to 
pour out His spirit upon you in a more abundant mea- 
sure than He has yet done ; and while you have yet 
time to glorify Him on earth, may He make you a 
distinguished monument of His grace and mercy. 
Little did I think, when I was buying the shawl and 
jaconet for her, I should so soon have to present her 
with a winding-sheet. 1 intend to officiate at her 
funeral myself, though she did not die in my parish. 

"I will just add, that I lay no stress on those ex- 
pressions of her hope I have been speaking of, as 
though they were necessary to her salvation; but, 
coming sis they did from a person who had always to 
that moment been exceeding diffident of her state, they 
are a source of great comfort to your very affectionato 
l^rother, 
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CHARLOTTE PARKES. 

We were liviug on the pleasant banks of the Thames 
when my mother engaged Charlotte Parkes to nurse my 
little brother. 

Parkes was a widow, of about forty years of age. Her 
person was plain, but her appearance highly respectable, 
and her manners, habits, and way of thinking and ex- 
l)ression, superior to her station. In fact, she had been 
born in a position much above it, but had lost the good- 
will of her friends by marrying beneath her. She never 
spoke much of her husband : probably, there was little 
to say of him, good or bad. He died, and left her in 
poverty, with two little children, one of whom, a little 
bov, soon died. 

The question then arose, how should she support 
herself and her little girl ? She thought of opening a 
school, but this did not seem very promising; at length 
she resolved to put her little Fanny out to nurse, under 
the eye of a kind friend, and enter into service. 

It was curious to have a woman in the nursery who 
could play on the piano, read French, &c., and who had 
a very large stock of books, a gold watch, and many 
other things not usually possessed by a servant. She 
gave herself no airs with the other servants, thought 
nothing beneath her that properly belonged to her 
place, was industrious, quiet, frugal, strict in her re- 
ligious duties, and esteemed by us all. 

Sometimes, while she brushed my mother^s hair or 
mine, she would talk of former times, or converse on 
the affairs of the day, quite as sensibly as a well edu- 
cated and thoughtful person would be expected to do. 
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Once a montli she used to go to see her little Fanny and 
drink tea with her friend Miss Jebb ; or, occasionally, 
little Fanny would be brought by Miss Jebb to spend 
the afternoon with her. I cannot say she was a pretty 
child, but she was a good little creature, and very like 
her mother. 

Thus things went on happily enough, till one day 
Parkes entered the dining-parlour hastily, looking very 
much alarmed, and exclaimed, — 

'^I cannot think, ma'am, what is the matter with 
Master Frederick !'' 

He sat in her arms, looking completely stupid : it was 
impossible to rouse him. My mother, in great distress, 
exclaimed, " What can you have given him ? '^ 

Parkes looked shocked and hurt at the supposition of 
having given him anything^ but she said nothing, and, 
at my mother's desire, immediately went to fetch our 
medical attendant. Meanwhile, the poor little boy was 
extremely sick : after which, he completely cleared up, 
and his blue eyes were as bright and lively as ever. 

Parkes was exceedingly relieved, when she came back, 
to find that he had recovered. It turned out that, 
though he had never before been fed with solid meat, 
he had that day had a little very tender roast beef, 
minced very fine, with bread-crumbs and gravy, which 
neither my mother nor Parkes had thought could hurt 
him. The event proved he was unable to digest it ; but 
the real source of his illness, which, the doctor said, was 
of the nature of apoplexy, had not suggested itself to 
either of them. 

My mother thought no more of it than as a provi- 
dential escape the dear little fellow had had ; and was 
greatly surprised when Parkes, in the course of the 
evening, begged to give up her situation. The reason 
she alleged was — my mother had not confidence in her. 

My mother said she had perfect confidence in her. 

No i she said — that could not be \ for ^laLft\2L ^^^sJyet 
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Frederick was in that alarming state, my mother had 
exclaimed, "What have yon given him?*' 

Certainly, my mother said, she was in the appre- 
hension that he must be under the influence of some 
narcotic; and she asked Parkes whether she, as a 
mother, would not have formed the same hasty con- 
conclusion. 

Parkes said she, as a mother, would never have given 
a child a narcotic ; and that she felt she had been very 
hardly judged, however appearances might be against 
her. 

They were both very sorry — it came to tears with 
Parkes — but still she said she must go ; so my mother 
very reluctantly consented to it, and told her she would 
endeavour to find her a suitable situation among her 
friends. 

An old widow lady, who lived quite alone, was in 
want of a female attendant, and thinking Parkes, not 
being '^ a common person,^' would suit her all the better 
on that account, was very glad to engage her. 

They did not suit each other, however : Parkes was 
fonder of a nursery than "my lady^s chamber;'* each 
of them had what they called " a high spirit,'* and they 
very soon parted. 

In the meanwhile, we had removed into another 
neighbourhood. One day Parkes called to tell my 
mother she was again in want of a situation. As it was 
nothing culpable which had occasioned her leaving her 
place, nor yet the commonly assigned reason, " a few 
words" (which sometimes means a good many words, 
and bitter ones too), but downright unsuitability of 
characters, without any special fault in mistress or ser- 
vant, my mother, who was then in very |)oor health, 
and in want of an extra servant, told Parkes she might 
remain with us till she was suited ; which Parkes grate- 
fully did. 

One day, at dusk, just as dinner was over, a carriage 
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drew up at the door, and presently the servant brought 
in the cards of two gentlemen who wished to sec my 
mother on urgent business. She was fluttered a little, 
but immediately joined them in the drawing-room. 
They told her that the old lady to whom Parkes had 
gone on leaving us had recently had her house robbed ; 
and that, as her suspicions respecting her servants had 
been awakened, they had fixed very strongly on Parkes, 
as being, at any rate, accessory to the robbery ; chiefly 
on the strength of her having a " very forbidding coun- 
tenance." 

My mother declared her own belief in Parkes's entire 
innocence, but without making any impression on them. 
The discussion was too agitating to her in her delicate 
state of health : she rang the bell twice, and Parkes 
answered it. 

" Parkes, my medicine." 

Parkes retired, brought the medicine, waited while 
my mother took it, and withdrew again. 

" Do you think, gentlemen, her appearance is that of 
a guilty woman ? Is it so much against her ?" 

They admitted it to be the reverse, but said they 
really must have her recalled and examined, for they 
had undertaken to carry the matter through for the old 
lady. My mother summoned her again. 

'^ Parkes, Mrs. 's house has been robbed." 

'^ Indeed, ma'am?" (with surprise). 

''And these gentlemen, I am sorry to say, are of 
opinion that you have had something to do with it." 

'' And we have come, Mrs. Parkes," said one of 
them, without any circumlocution, '' to take you before 
a magistrate for examination." Then, turning to my 
mother, " See how white she looks !" 

Parkes did indeed turn white, as any one might have 
done under a similar charge, but she showed no signs 
of guilt. '' TJiis is very unpleasant, ma'am," said she 
to my mother. ''What am I to do ?" 
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''You have no choice but to go, I suppose^ Parkes; 
but I have no expectation of any other result than your 
being found innocent/^ 

" No, ma'am ; nor have I. I will go directly, if you 
think that the best way." 

Her firmness rose with the occasion. Her accusers 
called it defiance. 

" We must search your boxes first/' said they. 

" Is that necessai^ ?" said Parkes, with great self- 
control. *' Here, then, are my keys." 

" A very large bunch for a servant to have/' observed 
one of the gentlemen emphatically. 

*' Parkes has more property than most servants 
possess," interposed my mother. ^' She has been well 
to do in the world, and is therefore the less likely to be 
guilty of the crime you suspect her of. I warn you, 
gentlemen, that in her boxes you will find many things 
not usually found in the possession of a servant. My 
sister will attend you, and see the boxes opened." 

Parkes heaved a deep sigh, but said nothing. 

On their return, " We have found nothing belonging 
to our friend, certainly," said one of them ; " but we 
have found several very suspicious articles nevertheless 
— a gold watch, various trinkets, expensive books, silver 
spoons — ^" 

'' I told you, sir, you would be likely to do so." 

'' Well, Mrs. Parkes, you will now please to accom- 
pany us to Bow-street." 

Parkes tied on her bonnet and followed them. In 
the hackney-coach was a police officer, whom they 
had brought to take her in charge, in case of her 
resistance. 

It was a time of painful suspense while she was gone. 
It was bed-time when she returned, looking harassed 
but elated. 

'' Well, Parkes !" . 

''O ma'am^ all's right. The magistrate said there 
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was not a shadow of evidence against me ; and the gen- 
tlemen apologized, and said they were very sorry. How 
thankful I am to be cleared ! But what a shame to 
suspect me ! " 

We talked over it long that night. 

The house being full, Parkes slept in a little bed in 
my room ; and well I remember lying awake a long 
time, while she, at the foot of her bed, knelt in fervent 
prayer. 

She found, afterwards, that some boxes which she 
had left in charge of Miss Jebb had also been searched, 
without anything being found in them that Miss Jebb 
could not identify as her friend's property. The sus- 
picion, like other groundless suspicions, died off, and 
her character stood its ground. 

Afterwards, she entered the family of an excellent 
clergyman, to whose wife, an old friend of my mother's, 
she proved a most excellent and invaluable servant; 
continuing in the family, I believe, to the day of her 
death. 
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ELIZABETH GOODALL. 

In a sh<idy green lane running up from the sea to 
the church, in the little village of Berabridge in the 
Isle of Wight, stood the modest thatched cottage of 
Mrs. Goodall. I have a sketch of it now lying on 
my knee. It is a double cottage, with a beautiful rose- 
tree running over it quite up to the attic window ; half 
the cottage used to belong to Dame Goodall, and half 
to a very old man named Horlock, whom, in this sketchy 
I see sitting in the sun on a bench at his cottage door, 
with his hands resting on his knees. I have seen him 
sit so for hours. 

This pretty little village when the old man and old 
woman were young, was singularly blessed in its minis- 
ter, though it did not then boast a church, being merely 
composed of a few scattered cottages. It formed part 
of the parish of Brading, to which the Reverend Legh 
Richmond was appointed curate in the summer of the 
year 1797. 

He was then a young man, five-and-twenty years of 
age, and brought his young wife to Brading Parsonage 
the same month they were xnarried, where they lived 
happily many years and brought up a numerous faniily. 
Brading Parsonage looks into the churchyard, which is 
full of graves, many of them with well chosen texts 
and pious verses engraved on the tombstones. 

It was Mr. Richmond's custom to catechize the 
village children on Sunday afternoons ; and when he 
had examined them as long as he thought it right to 
keep their attention on the stretch, he would send them 
into the churchyard to learn some of these texts and 
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verses by heart. One of these children, called '^ little 
Jane/^ showed so much piety and spiritual feeling on 
her death-bed, that Mr. Richmond wrote a little tract 
concerning her, called " The Young Cottager/' which 
is almost universally known. 

Mrs. Goodall became nurse to Mrs. Richmond, and 
nursed several of her children. I know no more of her 
early history, than that, when Mr. and Mrs. Richmond 
removed to Turvey in Bedfordshire, and Mr. Richmond 
occasionally visited his old parishioners in the Isle of 
Wight, he frequently held prayer-meetings at the cot- 
tages of the Bembridge people, sometimes at John 
Wheeler's, sometimes at Mrs. GoodalPs or her married 
daughter's. Of course, therefore, he had a good 
opinion of her religious character, or he would not 
have set up his little sanctuary under her roof. In his 
journals we find such entries as these — 

^' I have been to Bembridge, and have read Burder's 
poetical abridgment of the ^^ Pilgrim's Progress" with 
profit and delight to us all. How much more am I in 
my element among my little flock than scheming in 
the world ! Drank tea at John Wheeler's ; his cottage 
is God's palace ! " 

" Met my society at Bembridge. The occasion was 
profitable. Returned in a storm. May these meet- 
ings prove a solid and permanent advantage to all, and 
to me ! " 

^' This day, with God's blessing, I shall go to feed 
my sheep at Bembridge. Grant me to do so with a 
single and faithful heart ! I always look upon that 
society as a humble ground for hope that the Lord 
means to do good through me." 

To that society, Mrs. Goodall belonged; and her 
declining years gave ample proof that the Lord had 
meant to do good to her among the rest through his 
faithful minister. The excellent Legh Richmond had 
been dead many years when we first visited BemhrvA'^^ 
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but his name was yet precious among the villagers; 
and Mrs. Goodall, who was then an old woman between 
seventy and eighty, perfectly helpless, and supported 
by her children and grandchildren, loved nothing so 
much as to talk of her former master and minister, 
" that dear, blessed man ! ^^ 

Some people thought she talked too much ; not suffi- 
ciently considering, perhaps, that in her helpless state 
conversation was her greatest pleasure. For my part, 
I loved to listen to her, for her mind was rich in spiri- 
tual stores, and she talked like an experimental though 
homely Christian. One day, a little before her death, she 
was sitting at her cottage window, the picture of peace and 
content ; and she told me she had had " such a blessed 
dream during the night ! — not a common dream, but a 
blessed dream, for she thought she was in heaven, draw- 
ing near to the throne of God ; aud there were long 
rows of holy angels, — not looking towards the throne! 
oh, no! but bending down, this wslj^' (and she put her- 
self in an attitude such as I have seen adoring cheru- 
bim painted in), "with their eyes veiled with their wings, 
and bowed to the ground ! " 

Another day, I took her a little pencil sketch I had 
made of the portrait of Mr. Richmond. She was de- 
lighted with it, and exclaimed, "Oh, that's him exactly! 
That's the dear, blessed man ! I shall tell one of my 
sons to make a frame for it ! '' 

I told her I thought it would do very well without a 
frame; however, the next time I called on her, she 
said, " Well, I have had my picture framed, and a bit 
of glass put over it ! — the glass wasn't quite the right 
shape, but that does not signify." And on producing 
my drawing I found it covered with a triangular bit 
of greenish glass ! However, I would by no means 
lower its value in the opinion of the owner. 

She did not seem to droop much, but a little after 
Christmas her strength suddenly failed. My mother 
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had been in the habit of sending her slices of hot meat 
from her dinner-table, which were sometimes fetched 
by the little granddaughter who took care of her, and 
sometimes were taken to her by ourselves. One day, 
on going to her on some errand of this kind, I w^ 
startled and rather shocked, on opening her cottage- 
door, to find her lying directly within it, on a low tres- 
sel-bed, with sheets and pillow-case as white as snow, 
apparently in the very act of death : but, in her face, 
such peace ! Her eyes were closed, but her children 
(grown men and women, who were assembled round 
her) told me she was neither sleeping nor insensible, 
and that she kept talking about "glory/' No tears 
were being shed — there was no pain to witness ; it was 
the solemn scene of the departure of one who would 
say, " I know in whom I have believed, and am per- 
suaded he is able to keep that I have committed 
unto Him, until that day/' 

I looked on in awe and silence. Presently one of 
her daughters, who was kneeling beside her, informed 
her in a whisper that I was there ; on which a smile 
stole over her face, she feebly moved her hand towards 
me, and murmured something about " the kindness of 
my dear mamma/' After remaining with her a little 
longer I withdrew, believing her to be just at the 
point of breathing her last, and not wishing to intrude 
on the sanctity of the domestic group. She lingered, 
however, till the following day, and then died quite 
painlessly, without so much as a sigh. 

There is something very profitable in such a death- 
bed as this. Many who we have good hope will rise 
at the resurrection of the just are not permitted to 
pass away thus painlessly, or in this blessed assurance 
of union with their Sjiviour. Some die of painful dis- 
tempers; some of terrible accidents; the faculties of 
some become impaired by old age ; and others have no 
peace in believing, but pursue their cowt^^ ^ot^Q^^viSs.'^ 
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to the last. Persons whose prmciples are yet unfixed^ 
and their experience small^ may find such death-beds 
repel them from dwelling on the thought of the closing 
scene that must come to all^ and even shrink from it 
with a cowardly kind of fear. 

The famous John Newton, indeed, exclaimed, " Tell 
me not how a man died, but how he lived ! ^' and our 
lives, undoubtedly, aflford the best criterion of our 
characters. To the deaths of some may be applied 
Shakspeare's saying, " Nothing in his life became him 
like the leaving it.^' But a peaceful, happy death is 
certainly the crown, if not the seal of a Christian life; 
and blessed are those who, having fought the good 
fight of faith, are able to enter, trustingly, rejoicingly, 
the presence of their Lord. 

'* Oh, most delightful hour by man 
Experienced here below ! 
The hour that terminates his span. 
His suffering, and his woe ! 

Worlds should not tempt me back, to tread 

Again life's desert waste. 
To see again my day o'erspread 

With ail the cloudy past. 

My home henceforth is in the skies ; 

Earth, sea, and sun, adieu ! 
All heaven opening to my eyes, 

I have no eight for you ! " 
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ANNA CREER. 

Anna Creer was bom of respectable parents in the 
Isle of Man, and received a good plain education. Her 
natural disposition and abilities were good, and she is 
spoken of as a young person ^' whose excellent prin- 
ciples, imdeviating propriety, and real superiority of 
mind and manner, would have done honour to any sta- 
tion j while they made her a perfect treasure in the 
one of which she fulfilled the duties so admirably/^ 

Anna Creer became the servant and personal at- 
tendant of the amiable Mrs. Hemans, the distinguished 
poetess ; and it would be diflicult to say whether the 
mistress were more fortunate in the maid, or the maid 
in the mistress. 

In the autumn of 1834, Mrs. Hemans, then resident 
in Dublin, caught a cold which settled on her lungs, 
and the consequence was her falling a victim to a rapid 
consumption, which terminated her life in the follow- 
ing May. During the painful course of this illness, 
she was tenderly and unwearyingly nursed by Anna, 
whose cheerful assiduity by night and by day was felt 
by her most gratefully. Nor was Anna without much 
reason for gratitude; we all insensibly imbibe some- 
thing of the manners, thoughts, and feelings of those 
with whom we associate; and servants might in many in- 
stances acquire much more than they do of the refine- 
ment of manner, thought, tone, and expression of those 
whom they are attending. This kind of polish is con- 
stantly acquired by persons in the upper ranks, who 
attend on royalty, are familiar with courts^ tha «rcK^ ^ 
^he navy, &c., and why should it wtr \)^ mw^ ^xjXxlv^^^^ 
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by those beneath them ? True, outward polish is very 
inferior to inward worth, but it is as the frame to the 
picture, or the becoming dress to the beautiful woman ; 
and Dr. Johnson truly said that elegant manners in- 
cline us to think well of a stranger, till we are forced 
to think ill of him : whereas rude manners incline us 
to think ill, till we are forced to think well of him. 

Anna Creer had both inward worth and outward re- 
finement. Her kind mistress had taken great pains to 
improve her ; and, from the force of grateful attach- 
ment, Anna had acquired something of the tones, ex- 
pressions, thoughts, and feelings of her mistress. 

Two years after the death of Mrs. Hemans, Anna 
married the owner of the house her mistress had occu- 
pied; who had probably had opportunities of seeing 
the admirable manner in which she had conducted her- 
self during that trying period. This marriage took 
place in the year 1837; and, in the May of the follow- 
ing year, having had a premature confinement and 
fallen into a decline, she died, and was buried in the 
same vault with Mrs. Hemans. 

The following letter, written by Anna a few months 
after the death of her mistress, will give some idea of 
her superior turn of mind. 

'^ It is a continual source of thankfulness to me, that 
I was so wonderfully supported, even to the last sad 
hour; sad it must ever be to me! it cannot wear 
off^. Oh, no ! with me it seems to deepen daily — 
remembrances grow, dearer. My thought of her is 
like some hidden treasured thing, which no power 
would win from me. I feel it would be downright self- 
ishness to wish her back ; it may well be said this was not 
her rest. She ever seemed to me as a wanderer from 
her Heavenly Father's mansion, who knew too much 
of that home to seek a resting-place here ! She often 
said to me, ^I feel like a tired child — wearied, and 
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longing to mingle with the ' pure in heart ! ' At 
other times, she would say, ' I feel as if I were sitting 
with Mary at the feet of my Redeemer, hearing the 
music of His voice, and learning of Him, to be " meek 
and lowly /^ ^ And then she would say, ' Oh, Anna ! do 
not you love your kind Saviour? The plan of re- 
demption was, indeed, a glorious one; humility was 
the crowning work. I am like a quiet babe at His 
feet, and yet my spirit is full of His strength. When 
anybody speaks of His love to me, I feel as if they were 
too slow; my spirit can mount alone with Him into 
those blissful realms with far more rapidity.' 

^' My heart gets too full for utterance, when I think 
of her affectionate manner to me. She often told me, 
that she believed I had been sent to her in answer to 
her earnest prayer ; and said that, whatever might be 
her fate, I might always feel that my being with her 
had not been in vain. These were her words ; and the 
Searcher of Hearts only knows how thankful, yet hum- 
bled, I feel for such an inestimable blessing ! It is one 
for which I feel I shall have to render an account. 
May it prove a blessed one ! I wish I could tell you 
more of what she said ; but my language is so poor, so 
weak, that, when I would try, it seems as if I were 
robbing her words of their brightness; but then, I 
know that none can speak as she did. These are not 
words of course. No ! I can truly say, my ties to 
earth are weakened, because she is no longer here \"^ 

And soon they were re-united in that kingdom, 
where there is neither bond nor free, master nor ser- 
vant, mistress nor handmaiden. After three short 
years of separation from her beloved mistress, Anna 
died of the same disease, in the same house. 

* Memoir of Mrs. Hemans, by lier sister. 
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TOM PURDIE AND PETER MATHIESON. 

It must have been a pleasure and a privilege to serve 
such a master as Sir Walter Scott, who kept up the 
good old custom of personal intercourse with his faith- 
ful domestics to a degree rarely witnessed, without the 
least want of dignity in the master or of respectfulness 
in the servant. If he sat by his coachman on the box, 
which was frequently his custom, he always conversed 
with him; or, if in the rumble, with his footman : and, 
when there was any very young lad in the household, 
he made a point of seeing that his employments were so 
arranged as to leave time for advancing his education — 
made him bring his copy-book once a week to him in 
"his library, and examined him as to all that he was 
doing. With all this. Sir Walter was a steady enforcer 
of discipline — contrived to make it thoroughly under- 
stood by all about him, that they must do their duty 
by him, as he did his by them; and the result was 
happy. ^^ I never," said his son-in-law, " saw any man 
served so well as he was ; so carefully, so respectfully, 
and so silently." 

It will be best to put the notices of his two servants, 
Thomas Purdie, and Peter Mathieson, together. Sir 
Walter Scott was sheriff of the county of Selkirk, in 
Scotland; and in his capacity of magistrate first 
made his acquaintance with Tom Purdie, who was 
brought before him for poaching. This was not a very 
promising introduction; nor was Tom's appearance 
very engaging. 

He was forty years of age, square made, hard fea- 
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tured, with sunken eyes, jet black hair, and a wide 
mouth furnished from ear to ear with a range of teeth 
of uncommon whiteness. He was rather under the 
middle size, but had very broad shoulders, and all his 
movements denoted strength and activity. He looked 
as downright a poacher as ever was seen; and when 
to this personal description we add that he spoke the 
broadest Scotch, it will be owned that there was not 
much about him to engage the sheriflp's favour. 

The poor fellow, however, in his defence, gave such a 
melancholy account of his distressed circumstances, 
and the temptation the father of a large family had to 
prevent his children from starving, that the kind- 
hearted Sir Walter softened towards him ; and — after 
pointing out to him, that he had been clearly 
wrong in seeking such a mode of maintenance, when, 
by application to himself, he might have been sure of 
employ — he, instead of sending Tom Purdie to jail, 
took him into his service as a shepherd, and, at length, 
promoted him to be a kind of bailiff, and jack-of-all- 
trades. In this capacity, Tom was, for twenty-two 
years, one of the best of servants to one of the best of 
masters. 

" When I came here first," said Tom, afterwards, " I 
was little better than a beast." But he gradually took 
a rough kind of polish, and even his rugged features 
became softened by good feelings. As for his dress, it 
usually consisted of a cast-off white hat, green jacket, 
and drab trowsers of his master's. 

About the same time, 1804, Sir Walter took into his 
service as coachman, Peter Mathieson, brother-in-law 
of Thomas Purdie, another faithful servant, who never 
afterwards left him, and who survived his master. 
Peter, like most of the Scotch, was of the Presbyterian 
persuasion ; he was a truly devout man, a good hus- 
band and father. Sir Waiter gave him a neat little 
cottage to live in, which he called PeterhQU&e.\ w^'^x 
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^rhich he himself planned a bowling-green, and 
planted it round with hollies. " Here/' said Sir 
Walter to his friends, "I mean to have a game at 
bowls after dinner every day, in fine weather/* On 
one of his companions inquiring why he had chosen 
that particular spot for his bowling-green, '^ To tell you 
the truth,*^ said Sir Walter, ^^ it was partly because of 
its nearness to Peter's cottage, for I wished to have a 
smooth walk, and a snug seat where I could hear him 
singing his evening psalm/* 

And often, in his evening stroll, did good Sir Walter 
pause to listen to Peter's manly voice, as he led the 
family worship before his children went to bed. 

Sir Walter Scott had been afflicted with lameness 
from his childhood, which often made it extremely 
painful to him to walk without some strong support ; 
but by grasping hold of Tom Purdie's shoulder he 
was able to hobble about in a surprising manner ; and 
thus Tom came to be his master^s live walking-stick 
and constant companion, whether with or without com- 
pany ; and was generally to be seen hanging about the 
front of the house in a morning, within view of the 
windows, in expectation of a summons. Mr. Lockhart 
thus describes a scene of this kind : — 

" At starting, we were joined by Tom Purdie. : . . . 
As we walked homeward, Sir Walter, being a little fa- 
tigued, laid his left hand on Tom's shoulder, and leaned 
heavily for support, chatting to his ' Sunday pony,' as 
he called the affectionate fellow, just as freely as with 
the rest of the party ; and Tom put in his word shrewdly 
and manfully, and grinned and grunted whenever the 
joke happened to be within his apprehension. It was 
easv to see that his heart swelled within him from the 
moment that the sheriff got his collar in his gripe. 

^' There arose a little dispute between them about 
what trees ought to be cut down in a hedge-row that we 
passed } and gi;* Walter seemed soijiewhat; ruffled that 
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some directions of his had not been attended to. When 
we went on again^ Sir Walter laid his hand on Mr. 
Constable's shoulder, and Tom dropped a pace or two 
into the rear, till we approached a gate, when he 
sprang forward and opened it. ^ Give us a pinch of 
your snuff, Tom,' said his master, cheerfully. Tom's 
box was pulled out, and Sir Walter's hand resumed its 
placed on his shoulder. I was much amused with Tom's 
conduct on our return to Abbotsford. There were 
some garden chairs on the green in front of the cottage 
porch. Sir Walter sat down on one of them to enjoy 
the view of his new tower as it gleamed in the sunset, 
and Constable and I did the same. Tom remained, 
lounging near us, a few minutes, and then asked ^ the 
sheriff' to 'speak a word.' They withdrew together 
into the garden ; and Sir Walter presently returned to 
us with a particularly comical expression of face. 
' Well,' said he, after Tom had withdrawn, ' this is very 
satisfactory ! Will you guess what he has been saying, 
now ? Tom assures me, that he has thought the matter 
over, and will take my advice about the trees !' 

'^ I must not forget, that, whoever might be at Ab- 
botsford, Tom always appeared at his master's elbow on 
Sunday when dinner was over, and drank ' long life ' to 
the laird and the lady and all the good company. 
Though his talent lay, chiefly, in catching a salmon or 
finding a hare, his more serious employments were 
ploughing, harrowing, draining, and overseeing all the 
premises generally ; nothing coming amiss to him, from 
carpentering, shepherding, and wood-cutting, to un- 
packing a choice London parcel of curiosities. ' Nothing 
comes strange to him,' said Sir Walter, 'and being ex- 
tremely honest, and something of a humourist, he is 
quite my right hand.' " 

Mr. Lockhart, who had married Sir Walter's eldest 
daughter, spent the summer and autumn of 1821 in a 
sweet little cottage called Chiefswood, where he 3" 
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M^hich he himself planned a bowling-green^ and 
planted it round with hollies. ^' Here/' said Sir 
Walter to his friends, "I mean to have a game at 
bowls after dinner every day, in fine weather/' On 
one of his companions inquiring why he had chosen 
that particular spot for his bowling-green, '^ To tell you 
the truth/' said Sir Walter, " it was partly because of 
its nearness to Peter's cottage, for I wished to have a 
smooth walk, and a snug seat where I could hear him 
singing his evening psalm." 

And often, in his evening stroll, did good Sir Walter 
pause to listen to Peter's manly voice, as he led the 
family worship before his children went to bed. 

Sir Walter Scott had been afflicted with lameness 
from his childhood, which often made it extremely 
painful to him to w alk without some strong support ; 
but by grasping hold of Tom Purdie's shoulder he 
was able to hobble about in a surprising manner ; and 
thus Tom came to be his master's live walking-stick 
and constant companion, whether with or without com- 
pany; and was generally to be seen hanging about the 
front of the house in a morning, within view of the 
windows, in expectation of a summons. Mr. Lockhart 
thus describes a scene of this kind : — 

" At starting, we were joined by Tom Purdie. : . . . 
As we walked homeward, Sir Walter, being a little fa- 
tigued, laid his left hand on Tom's shoulder, and leaned 
heavily for support, chatting to his ' Sunday pony,' as 
he called the affectionate fellow, just as freely as with 
the rest of the party ; and Tom put in his word shrewdly 
and manfully, and grinned and grunted whenever the 
joke happened to be within his apprehension. It was 
casv to see that his heart swelled within him from the 
moment that the sheriff got his collar in his gripe. 

"There arose a little dispute between them about 
what trees ought to be cut down in a hedge-row that we 
passed ; aud ^v^ Walter seemed soipewhat; ruffled that 
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some directionfl of his had not been attended to. When 
we went on again. Sir Walter laid his hand on Mr. 
Constable's shoulder, and Tom dropped a pace or two 
into the rear, till we approached a gate, when he 
sprang forwaid and opened it. 'Give us a pinch of 
your snuff, Tom,' said his master, cheerfully. Tom's 
box was pulled out, and Sir Walter's hand resamed its 
placed on his shoulder. I was much amused with Tom's 
conduct on our return to Abbotsford. There were 
some garden chairs on the green in front of the cottage 
porch. Sir Walter sat down on one of them to enjoy 
the view of his new tower as it gleamed in the sunset> 
and Constable and I did the same. Tom remained, 
lounging near us, a few minutes, and then asked ' the 
sheriff' to 'speak a word.' They withdrew together 
into the garden ; and Sir Waiter presently returned to 
us with a particularly comical expression of face. 
' Well,' said he, after Tom had withdrawn, 'this is very 
satisfactory ! Will you guess what he has been saying, 
now ? Tom assures me, that he has thought the matter 
over, and wiU take my advice about the trees !' 

" I must not forget, that, whoever might be at Ab- 
botsford, Tom always appeared at his master's elbow on 
Sunday when dinner was over, and drank 'long life' to 
the laird and the lady and all the good company. 
Though his talent lay, chiefly, in catching a salmon or 
finding a hare, his more serious employments were 
ploughing, harrowing, draining, and overseeing all the 
premises generally ; nothing coming amiss to him, from 
carpentering, shepherding, and wood-cutting, to un- 
packing a choice London parcel of curiosities. ' Nothing 
comes strange to him,' said Sir Walter, ' and being ex- 
tremely honest, and something of a humourist, he is 
quite my right hand.' " 

Mr. Lockhart, who had married Sir Walter's eldest 
daughter, spent the summer and autumn of 1821 in ^ 
sweet little cottage called Chiefewood, where he 
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which he himself planned a bowling-green, and 
planted it round with hollies. " Here/' said Sir 
Walter to his friends, "I mean to have a game at 
bowls after dinner every day, in fine weather/' On 
one of his companions inquiring why he had chosen 
that particular spot for his bowling-green, " To tell you 
the truth,'' said Sir Walter, " it was partly because of 
its nearness to Peter's cottage, for I wished to have a 
smooth walk, and a snug seat where I could hear him 
singing his evening psalm." 

And often, in his evening stroll, did good Sir Walter 
pause to listen to Peter's manly voice, as he led the 
family worship before his children went to bed. 

Sir Walter Scott had been afflicted with lameness 
from his childhood, which often made it extremely 
painful to him to walk without some strong support ; 
but by grasping hold of Tom Purdie's shoulder he 
was able to hobble about in a surprising manner ; and 
thus Tom came to be his master's live walking -stick 
and constant companion, whether with or without com- 
pany ; and was generally to be seen hanging about the 
front of the house in a morning, within view of the 
windows, in expectation of a summons. Mr. Lockhart 
thus describes a scene of this kind : — 

^^ At starting, we were joined by Tom Purdie. .* . . . 
As we walked homeward, Sir Walter, being a little fa- 
tigued, laid his left hand on Tom's shoulder, and leaned 
heavily for support, chatting to his ^ Sunday pony,' as 
he called the affectionate fellow, just as freely as with 
the rest of the party ; and Tom put in his word shrewdly 
and manfully, and grinned and grunted whenever the 
joke happened to be within his apprehension. It was 
easv to see that his heart swelled within him from the 
moment that the sheriff got his collar in his gripe. 

"There arose a little dispute between them about 
what trees ought to be cut down in a hedge-row that we 
passed \ aijd Si;* Walter seemed soijiewhat; ruffled that 
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some directions of his had not been attended to. When 
we went on again^ Sir Walter laid his hand on Mr. 
Constable's shoulder^ and Tom dropped a pace or two 
into the rear, till we approached a gate, when he 
sprang forward and opened it. ^ Give ns a pinch of 
your snuff, Tora,^ said his master, cheerfully. Tom's 
box was pulled out, and Sir Walter's hand resumed its 
placed on his shoulder. I was much amused with Tom's 
conduct on our return to Abbotsford. There were 
some garden chairs on the green in front of the cottage 
porch. Sir Walter sat down on one of them to enjoy 
the view of his new tower as it gleamed in the sunset> 
and Constable and I did the same. Tom remained, 
lounging near us, a few minutes, and then asked ^ the 
sheriff' to 'speak a word.' They withdrew together 
into the garden ; and Sir Walter presently returned to 
us with a particularly comical expression of face. 
' Well,^ said he, after Tom had withdrawn, ' this is very 
satisfactory ! Will you guess what he has been saying, 
now ? Tom assures me, that he has thought the matter 
over, and tvill take my advice about the trees V 

'^ I must not forget, that, whoever might be at Ab- 
botsford, Tom always appeared at his master's elbow on 
Sunday when dinner was over, and drank ' long life ' to 
the laird and the lady and all the good company. 
Though his talent lay, chiefly, in catching a salmon or 
finding a hare, his more serious employments were 
ploughing, harrowing, draining, and overseeing all the 
premises generally ; nothing coming amiss to him, from 
carpentering, shepherding, and wood-cutting, to un- 
packing a choice London parcel of curiosities. ' Nothing 
comes strange to him,' said Sir Walter, ' and being ex- 
tremely honest, and something of a humoxirist, he is 
quite my right hand.' " 

Mr. Lockhart, who had married Sir Walter's eldest 
daughter, spent the summer and autumn of 1821 in a 
sweet little cottage called Chiefswood, where he and 
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>¥hich he himself planned a bowling-green^ and 
planted it round with hollies. ^' Here/' said Sir 
Walter to his friends, "I mean to have a game at 
bowls after dinner every day, in fine weather/' On 
one of his companions inquiring why he had chosen 
that particular spot for his bowling-green, " To tell you 
the truth/^ said Sir Walter, ^^it was partly because of 
its nearness to Peter's cottage, for I wished to have a 
smooth walk, and a snug seat where I could hear him 
singing his evening psalm/' 

And often, in his evening stroll, did good Sir Walter 
pause to listen to Peter's manly voice, as he led the 
family worship before his children went to bed. 

Sir Walter Scott had been afflicted with lameness 
from his childhood, which often made it extremely 
painful to him to walk without some strong support ; 
but by grasping hold of Tom Purdie's shoulder he 
was able to hobble about in a surprising manner ; and 
thus Tom came to be his master's live walking-stick 
and constant companion, whether with or without com- 
pany ; and was generally to be seen hanging about the 
front of the house in a morning, within view of the 
windows, in expectation of a summons. Mr. Lockhart 
thus describes a scene of this kind : — 

" At starting, we were joined by Tom Purdie. : . . . 
As we walked homeward. Sir Walter, being a little fa- 
tigued, laid his left hand on Tom's shoulder, and leaned 
heavily for support, chatting to his ' Sunday pony,' as 
lie called the affectionate fellow, just as freely as with 
the rest of the party ; and Tom put in his word shrewdly 
and manfully, and grinned and grunted whenever the 
joke happened to be within his apprehension. It was 
easv to see that his heart swelled within him from the 
moment that the sheriff* got his collar in his gripe. 

''There arose a little dispute between them about 
what trees ought to be cut down in a hedge-row that we 
passed ^ aud Sir Walter seemed soipewhat; ruffled that 
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some directions of his had not been attended to. When 
we went on again, Sir Walter laid his hand on Mr. 
Constable's shoulder, and Tom dropped a pace or two 
into the rear, till we approached a gate, when he 
sprang forward and opened it. ^ Give us a pinch of 
your snuff, Tora,^ said his master, cheerfully. Tom's 
box was pulled out, and Sir Walter's hand resumed its 
placed on his shoulder. I was much amused with Tom's 
conduct on our return to Abbotsford. There were 
some garden chairs on the green in front of the cottage 
porch. Sir Walter sat down on one of them to enjoy 
the view of his new tower as it gleamed in the sunset> 
and Constable and I did the same. Tom remained, 
lounging near us, a few minutes, and then asked ' the 
sheriff^ to 'speak a word.' They withdrew together 
into the garden ; and Sir Walter presently returned to 
us with a particularly comical expression of face. 
' Well/ said he, after Tom had withdrawn, ' this is very 
satisfactory ! Will you guess what he has been saying, 
now ? Tom assures me, that he has thought the matter 
over, and will take my advice about the trees !' 

'^ I must not forget, that, whoever might be at Ab- 
botsford, Tom always appeared at his master's elbow on 
Sunday when dinner was over, and drank 'long life^ to 
the laird and the lady and all the good company. 
Though his talent lay, chiefly, in catching a salmon or 
finding a hare, his more serious employments were 
ploughing, harrowing, draining, and overseeing all the 
premises generally ; nothing coming amiss to him, from 
carpentering, shepherding, and wood-cutting, to un- 
packing a choice London parcel of curiosities. ' Nothing 
comes strange to him,' said Sir Walter, ' and being ex- 
tremely honest, and something of a humourist, he is 
quite my right hand.' '' 

Mr. Lockhart, who had married Sir Walter's eldest 
daughter, spent the summer and autumn of 1821 in a 
sweet little cottage called Chiefswood, where l^a ^fis^&w 
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his wife were close to Abbotsford ; and he looked back 
on it afterwards as the happiest time of his life. Often 
before leaving his bedroom in the morning he would 
hear the clatter of Sir Walter's pony, the barking of 
his dogs, and the cheerful voice of Sir Walter himself 
shouting beneath the window. On joining him, he 
would find him sitting beneath a tree, chatting with 
Tom Purdie about thinning the plantations. Sir 
Walter would frequently take an axe in hand himself, 
and do as good a day^s work as any of his men, after 
which he would send them all home to a good supper 
at Tom Purdie's. 

" When I came here first,'' said Tom to Mrs. Laid- 
law, ^^ I was little better than a beast ; and knew no 
more than a cow what was pretty and what was ugly. 
I was calf enough to think that the bonniest thing in 
a country-side was a corn-field inclosed in four stone 
dykes ; but now I ken the difference ! Look this way, 
Mrs. Laidlaw, and I'll show ye what the gentlefolks 
like. See ye the sun glinting on Melrose Abbey ! It's 
not all bright, and it's not all shadowy neither, but just 
a gleam of light here and a bit of dark there, and 
that's what they call picturesque ; and, indeed, it must 
be confessed that it's unco bonnie to look at." 

Sir Walter wished to have a road made through a 
straight belt of trees; but, being about to leave 
home, was obliged to leave it in the hands of Tom 
Purdie. He had, therefore, to give him very particular 
directions. 

"Tom," said he, "you must not make this walk 
straight, neither must you make it crooked." 
Indeed, sir? Then what must it be like?" 
Why," said his master, "don't you remember, 
Tom, when you were a shepherd, the way in which you 
sauntered home of an evening? You never walked 
straight to your cottage, nor did you go much about; 
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now^ make me just such a walk as you used to take 
yourself!'^ Accordingly, Tom's Walk is a standing 
proof of his good taste and skill. 

'^ On coming/' says Captain Basil Hall, ^^ to a 
broad path in the middle of the woods, we took notice 
of a finger-post on which was written ^The Rod to 
Selkirk/ 

''We made some remark on Tom's spelling; on 
which. Sir Walter laughed, and said that finger-post 
had made him very popular in the neighbourhood. ' I 
cannot say,' he remarked, ' that I had any such view 
when I ordered it to be put up. The public road, it is 
true, is not far off, and this leads through the very 
centre of my grounds, but I never could bring myself 
to make that a reason for excluding any person who 
feels it agreeable or advantageous to cross my hill if 
he likes. But, though my practice in this respect was 
well known, the actual admission of it as a sort of 
right, by sticking up the finger-post, was received as a 
kind of favour ; and I have no scruple in saying that 
what I did deserved the good people's acknowledg- 
ment.' " 

Poor Sir Walter Scott ! Darker days were in store 
for him, and for those who were under him. This great 
and good man had been led into speculations which 
involved his entire property ; and when great and good 
people do wrong things, they suffer quite as much by 
the consequences as other people, and often more. Sir 
Walter was completely ruined ; the very house over his 
head was not lawfully his own, though he had worked 
so hard to build it ; he had involved many in his own 
ruin; and, to add to his misfortunes, his beloved wife 
died. We must hear what he says under these circum- 
stances — a solitary old man in a great city. He has 
lost his fortune, but not yet lost his wife. 

'' What a life mine has been ! Rich and poor four 
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or five times ; once on the verge of ruin, yet, opened a 
new source of wealth, almost overflowing.* Now, to be 
broken in my pitch of pride, and nearly winged ! 
What is to be the end of it? — God only knows. 

" Nobody, in the end, can lose one penny by me — 
that^s one comfort ! Men will think pride has had a 
fall. Let them indulge their own pride in thinking 
that my fall will make them higher, or seem so at least. 
I have the satisfaction to recollect that my prosperity 
has been of advantage to many; and to hope that some, 
at least, will forgive my transient wealth on account of 
the innocence of my intentions, and my real wish to do 
good to the poor. Sad hearts tliere will be at Damick ! 
and in the cottages of Abbotsford ! I have half re- 
solved never to see the place again. I was to have 
gone there on Saturday, in joy and prosperity, to re- 
ceive my friends. My dogs will wait for me in vain. 
I feel their feet on my knees ! I hear them whining 
and seeking me everywhere ! Poor Will Laidlaw ! — 
poor Tom Purdie! this news will wring your hearts 
and many a poor fellow's besides, to whom my prosperity 
was daily bread V 

"Again. — "Things are much worse than I appre- 
hended. Naked we entered the world, and naked we 
leave it, — blessed be the name of the Lord !'' 

" Well — exertion ! exertion ! Oh, invention, rouse 
thyself !t May man be kind! may God be propi- 
tious ! '* 

He got home again to Abbotsford, and walked about, 
or rather, was dragged along by Tom Purdie through 
the snow, for it was deep winter. 

• " What a blessing,^' says he, " there is in a fellow 
like Tom, whom no familiarity can spoil, whom you 
may scold, and praise, and joke with, knowing the 

* He means by his authorship, 
t That he might pay his debts by writing more books. 
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quality of the man is unalterable in his love and rever- 
ence for his master ! " 

Then he went back to Edinburgh again^ to work 
harder than any day-labourer. Then Lady Scott died. 
He hastened back to Abbotsford. 

" She died at nine in the morning/' he writes, ^^ after 
being very ill for two days ; easy at last. I arrived here 
late last night. Anne is worn out, and had hysterics 
on my arrival. Her broken accents were like those of 
a child ; but in the gentlest voice of submission. ^ Poor 
mamma ! — never return again — gone for ever — a better 
place V Then, when she came to herself, she spoke 
with sense, feeling, and strength of mind, till her weak- 
ness returned. It would have been inexpressibly 
moving to me as a stranger — what, then, as a father 
and a husband ? '^ 

Doubtless these griefs were deeply felt by Tom Pur- 
die and Peter Mathieson. But Tom himself was nearer 
than any one knew to the land 

"Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest." 

About three years after the commencement of Sir 
Walter's misfortunes, Tom, now upwards of sixty, but 
apparently in the full possession of health and vigour, 
leaned his head on the table one evening, and fell 
asleep. This was nothing uncommon in a hard-working 
man, and his family pursued their usual employments 
around him for several hours, without taking any 
notice. But from that sleep he never awoke in this 
world. At supper-time they tried to rouse him, and 
found life quite extinct. 

"I have lost/' wrote Sir Walter to a friend, ^^my. 
old and faithful servant, and am so much shocked that 
I really wish to be quit of the country and safe in town. 
I have this day laid him in the grave.'' 
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He was buried close to Melrose Abbey, and Sir 
Walter erected a stone over his grave, with the follow- 
ing inscription. On one side— 

IN GRATEFUL BEMEMBBANOB 

OP 

THE FAITHFUL AND ATTACHED SEBVICEB 

OF 

TWENTY-TWO TEABS^ 

AND IN SOBBOW 

FOB THE LOSS OF A HUMBLE BUT 8INCEBE FBIBND, 

THIS STONE WAS EBECTED 

BY 

SIR WALTEB SCOTT, BABT., OF ABBOTBFOBD. 

On the other — 

HEBE LIES THE BODY 
OF 

THOMAS PURDIE, 

WOOD-FOBESTEB 

AT ABBOTBFOBD, 

WHO DIED OCTOBER 29TH, 1829, 

AGED SIXTY-TWO YEAB8. 



'* Tkou hast heen faith ful over a few things, 
I vrill make thee rtUer over many things," 

Matt. XXV., 21. 
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ELIZABETH MOSSE. 

Miss Mitford has left so pretty a description of her 
faithful old servant^ Mrs. Mosse^ that I cannot do 
better than give it in her own pleasing words slightly 
abridged. 

" I do not know/' says she, " whether I have ever 
hinted that I was, in my younger days, somewhat of a 
spoiled child. The person who, next to my father and 
mother, chiefly contributed to this, was an old female 
domestic, Mrs. Elizabeth Mosse, who, at the time of 
her death, had lived nearly sixty years in our house and 
that of my grandfather. She was a member of the 
family, a humble friend — happy they who have such a 
finend ! — and lived as she liked, upstairs or down, con- 
sidered, consulted, and beloved by the whole house- 
hold. 

''Mossy (for by that fondling nursery name she 
loved to be called) had never been married, so that the 
family of her master and mistress had no rival in her 
heart. In her appearance she was highly respectable. 
She must have been tall when young, for, even when 
bent with age, she was above the middle height. She 
walked with feebleness and difficulty, from the attacks 
of gout, which even her temperance and abstinence 
could not ward ofl^. Out of doors she seldom ventured, 
unless on some sunny afternoon I could tempt her into 
the open air ; and then, once round the garden, or to 
the lawn gate and back again, was the utmost extent of 
her walk, propped by a very handsome walking-stick 
(once the property of a duchess)^ as tall as herself^ with 
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a hooked ivory handle joined to the cane by a rim of 
gold. She must have been very handsome ; indeed, she 
was so still, as far as delicate and regular features, a 
pale brown complexion, dark eyes still retaining the 
intelligence and animation of youth, and an expression 
perfectly gentle and feminine could make her so. 

'^ Her dress stood as invariably at one point of fashion 
as the hand of an unwound clock stands at one hour of 
the day. It consisted (to begin from the feet and 
describe upwards), of black shoes of shining stuff, with 
very pointed toes, high heels, and a peak up the instep^ 
showing to advantage her delicately white cotton stock- 
ings, and peeping from beneath petticoats so numerous 
as to give the appearance of a hoop. Her outer petti- 
coat, which was always quilted, varied according to the 
season, from simple stuff to fine white dimity, or even 
silk ; for, as the wardrobes of my grandfather's three 
wives had fallen to her lot, few gentlewomen of the last 
century could boast of a greater variety. Over the 
quilted petticoat came an open gown, whose long waist 
reached to the end of her stiff stays, and whose very 
fiill skirt, about six inches longer than the petticoat, 
would have formed a yery inconvenient little train if 
permitted to hang down, but was always looped up so 
as to form behind a sort of bunchy festoon. The 
sleeves came down just below the elbow, and were 
finished by a narrow white ruffle, meeting her neat 
mittens. On her neck she wore a snow-white muslin 
kerchief, pinned over the gown in front, and confined 
by an apron also of muslin ; and over all a handsome 
silk shawl, pinned back, so as to show the snowy ker- 
chief. If she ever betrayed a sympton of old-maidish- 
ness, it was about her caps. They consisted of a fine, 
plain, clear-starched caul, sticking up rather high and 
peaked in front, plaited on a Scotch gauze headpiece (I 
remember there used to be exactly six plaits on each 
side) ; and^ on the other side of the headpiece^ a border^ 
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consisting of a strip of fine muslin, edged with narrow 
lace, clear-starched and crimped, plaited on with great 
precision. 

" I dearly loved to crimp Mossy^s frills, and she, with 
her usual indulgence, frequently used to let me — keep- 
ing, however, a pretty close eye on her muslins and 
laces while I was passing them between the ribbed 
wooden board and the little roller. The strips did occa- 
sionally get a rent, and sometimes my fingers were well 
pinched ; then she would threaten that I should never 
crimp her muslins again, — a never which seldom lasted 
beyond the next cap-washing. The headpiece was then 
concealed by a satin ribbon, fastened in a peculiar bow, 
something between a bow and a puffing, behind, while 
the front was adorned by an equally peculiar small 
knot, of which the two bows were pinned down flat, 
and the two ends left sticking up, cut into scallopSi 
From an early age, I had bought Mossy^s ribbons for 
her ; and, indeed, at all fairs, or whenever I received a 
present, or entered a shop, this was the first and plea- 
santest purchase I could think of; so that the dear 
woman used to complain that Miss Mary bought her so 
many ribbons that they spoiled in keeping. Our tastes 
did not quite agree as to colours. White, we acknow- 
ledged, was the only wear for Sundays and holidays ; 
but then she loved plain white, and I preferred figured 
patterns and pearl edges. If Mossy had an aversion to 
anything it was to a pearl edge. With regard to colours, 
too, we had our little differences of opinion. Both agreed 
as to the propriety of grave colours ; but then we did 
not quite agree as to what was grave. She thought my 
greens were too green, my blues were too blue, and my 
crimsons too red. She had a fondness for brown, which 
I disliked as much as she disliked a pearl edge ; indeed, 
I dislike it to this hour — it is such an exceedingly cross 
and frumpish-looking colour ! Show me a brown 
flower, if you can ! No ! I never could persuade my- 
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self to buy a brown ribbon ; so, after fighting many 
battles about grey and green, we at last settled upon 
purple, which pleased both parties. 

'' To return to the cap which we have been so long 
making, the finish to it was a strip of crimped muslin, 
with edging to match the border, quilted on a piece of 
tape, passed under the chin, and fastened from ear to 
ear. This she called the chinnum. A strait short row 
of hair, rather gray, but still very dark for her age, just 
appeared on her forehead ; and a pair of silver-mounted 
spectacles completed her equipment. 

" Her employments were many and various. No 
work was required of her from her mistress, but idle- 
ness was misery to one of her useful habits ; and it was 
surprising how much those crippled hands could do. 
She preferred coarse needlework, as it was least diffi- 
cult to her eyes and hands ; and she attended also to 
those numerous avocations in a gentleman^s family 
which come under the name of odd jobs — shelling peas, 
paring apples, splitting French beans, washing china, 
darning stockings, hemming and mending dusters and 
house-cloths, making cabbage-nets, and knitting gar- 
ters. These were her daily employments — the amuse- 
ments which she loved. The only more delicate opera- 
tion of needlework that she ever undertook, was the 
making of pincushions — a manufacture in which she 
delighted — not the httle bits of ribbon and pasteboard 
and gilt paper in the shape of books or butterflies, by 
which, at fancy-fairs, half a dozen pins are smuggled 
into a lady^s pocket, and shillings and half-crowns are 
smuggled out; no! Mossy's were real, solid, old- 
fashioned silk pincushions, square and roomy, capable, 
at a moderate computation, of holding a whole paper 
of short whites, and another of middlings. It was 
delightful to observe her enjoyment of this play- work; 
the conscious importance with which she produced her 
satins and brocades and her cards of sewing-silks (she • 
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generally made a whole batch at once) ; the delibera- 
tion with which she assorted the colours, the care with 
which she tacked and fitted side to side and corner to 
comer, the earnestness with which, when aU was sewed 
up except one small opening for the stuffing, she would 
pour in the bran, or insert the wool, poking it into 
every separate corner, ramming it in with all her 
strength, till the little bag became almost as hard as a 
cricket-ball ; then, how she drew the opening together 
by main force, putting so many last stitches, fastening 
off with so much care ; and then generously distributing 
them to all around her, always reserving the gayest and 
the prettiest of them all for me. Dear old soul I I have 
several of them by me still. 

'' But if I should try to reckon up all the kindnesses 
I experienced from her, from the time I was a helpless 
baby to the still more exacting state of a young lady 
home for the holidays, I should never know where to 
end. Her sweet and loving temper was its own reward. 
She enjoyed the happiness she gave. Those were 
pleasant evenings when my father and mother were 
engaged in the Christmas dinner-visits of a gay and 
extensive neighbourhood, and Mrs. Mosse used to put 
on her handsomest shawl, and kindest smile, and totter 
upstairs to drink tea with me and keep me company. 
From these evenings, I imbibed, in the first place, a 
love of strong green tea, for wliich Mossy had a re- 
markable taste ; and secondly, a very imladylike and 
discreditable partiality, I must confess, for her favourite 
game of cribbage. Dear Mossy could neither feel to 
deal and shuffle, nor see to peg ; so that the greater 
part of the business fell to my share. 

'' The cribbage-hour was pleasant ; but I think the 
hour of chat before and after it was pleasanter still. 
Mossy was a most agreeable companion, sensible, 
modest, simple, shrewd, with an exactness of recollec- 
tion, an honesty of memory, that gave exceeding inte- 
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rest to her stories. You were sure that you heard the 
truth. The charm of her couversation was in her old 
family histories, and the peeps at old manners which 
they afforded. 

"My grandfather, Dr. R , with whom she had 

lived in his first wife's time, full twenty years before 
my mother was born, was a most respectable clergy- 
man, who, after passing a fev? years in London, among 
the wits and poets of the day, retired into the country, 
where he held two adjoining livings of considerable value, 
both of which he faithfully served for above forty years, 
till, the duty becoming too much for him, he resigned 
one of them, rightly thinking that he who did the duty 
ought to receive the pay. I am very proud of my 
venerable grandfather. We have a portrait of him, 
taken shortly after he was ordained, in his gown and 
bands, with a curious flowing wig, something like that 
of a judge. He seems to have been a dark little man, 
with a sensible countenance, and a pair of keen black 
eyes. He wrote verses, by which, Mrs. Mosse used to 
think, he won my grandmamma's heart. Mossy had 
much to say of him and his three wives. 

" The first was a fine London lady, a widow, and 
considerably older than my grandpapa, inasmuch as he 
and her son by a former husband were schoolfellows 
together, at Westminster. Mrs. Mosse never said 
much of her, and, I suspect, did not much like her ; 
though, when questioned, she would say she was a fine, 
portly lady, stately and personable; but rather too 
high. 

" Of the second Mrs. R , little remains on record 

except a gown and petticoat of primrose silk, curiously 
embossed and embroidered with' gold and silver thread, 
and silks of all colours, in an enormous running pat- 
tern of staring flowers; also several recipes in the 
family receipt-book, written in a fair, Italian hand, but 
not very well spelt. The chief event of this lady's 
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married life seems to have been her having the small- 
pox. She, and two of her sisters, and Mrs. Mosse^ 
were all inoculated together. The other servants who 
had not gone through the disorder were all sent out of 

the house. Dr. R himself took refuge with a 

neighbouring friend, and the patients were consigned 
to the care of two or three professed nurses. The best 
parlour was turned into an hospital; and the prepara- 
tion, the disease, and the recovery, took up nearly two 
months. Mrs. Mosse always spoke of it as one of the 
pleasantest events in her life. None of them suffered 
much ; there was nothing to do, plenty of gossiping ; 
a sense of self-importance, such as all prisoners must 
feel, more or less ; and for amusement they had the 
^Spectator,' and^Sir Charles Grandison/ My grand- 
father had a very fine library ; but J Sir Charles ' was a 
female book, having been purchased by the joint contri- 
butions of six young ladies, and circulated among them 
once a year, remaining two months with each, till death 

or marriage. The second Mrs. R died in course 

of time, though not of the small-pox, and my grand- 
father married a third time. 

" My real grandmother, besides being a celebrated 
beauty, appears to have been one of the best and 
kindest women that ever gladdened a country home. 
She had a large household ; for the tithes of our rich 
rectory were taken in kind, and the glebe cultivated ; 
so that the cares of a farm-house were added to those 
of a country parsonage. The superintendence of that 
large household seems to have been at once her duty 
and her delight. Oh, the saltings, the picklings, the 
preservings, the cake-makings, over which she presided! 
The very titles of her territories denoted the extent of 
her stores. The apple-room, the pear-bin, the cheese- 
loft, the mincemeat-closet, were names as familiar in 
TAossfB mouth as the dairy or the poultry-yard. And 
my grandmamma was no hoarder for hoardin^a ^i»kss 

£ 
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no maker of good things that were not to be eaten. 
Her object was to contribute to the comfort of all who 
came within her influence. The large parsonage-house 
was generally overflowing with guests ; and, from the 
Oxford professor, who, with his wife, children, servants, 
and horses, passed his vacations there, to the poor pew- 
opener who came with her little ones at tide-times, all 
felt the charm of her sweet and cheerful spirit. 

"It is difficult to imagine a happier couple than my 
venerable grandfather and his charming wife. He 
retained to the last his studious habits, his warm and 
strong family affections ; while she cast the sunshine of 
her innocent gaiety over his respectable age, proud of 
his talents, and loving his virtues. Both died long 
ago. 

*' Of these, arid many other things we talked. Then, 
from talking, we got to books. Mossy could not see, 
in my time, to read anything but the folio Bible and 
Common Prayer Book with which my dear mother had 
furnished her ; but in her younger days she had read 
or heard parts of a variety of books, and entered into 
them with very keen relish. Her chief favourites were 
the ' Pilgrim's Progress/ ' Don Quixote,' ' Bx)binson 
Crusoe,' and the ^ History of the Great Plague in 
London.' I used frequently to read her the parts she 
liked best; and she, in return, would repeat to me 
songs and. ballads; and so the time passed till ten 
o'clock. Those were happy evenings for her and for 
me. 

• "I fear her downstairs life may have been less 
happy. All that a mistress could do for her was done. 
But then, unluckily, we were rich ; and the other ser- 
vants may have tried her more than we knew. Soon 
after I left school she paid a long-promised visit to a 
half-niece and her husband who lived in Princes- 
street, Barbican. Mrs. Beck was the fattest woman I 
ever saw,' with a deep, mannish voice and a broad 
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Wiltshire accent, but hearty and jovial in^her manners. 
Mr. Beck, on the other hand, was a little, insignificant, 
perking, sharp- featured man, with a thin squeaking 
voice and a cockney accent. He had a place in the 
excise as tide-waiter, had a pretty neat house, brought 
up his family in good repute, wore a flaming red waist- 
coat, and owed no man a shilling. 

*' These good people were very fond of their aimt, 
who had indeed, before they were so well off, shown 
them many kindnesses. Perhaps there might be in 
this case a little gratitude for favours to come, for she 
had three or four hundred pounds to bequeath, partly 
from her own savings, partly from a legacy ; and they 
were her natural heirs. However that might be, they 
paid her all possible attention ; and, when we were 
returning into the country, begged her so vehemently 
to remain with them a few weeks inore, that she con- 
sented. I had myself gone to Barbican to fetch away 
our dear old friend ; and I remember as if it were 
yesterday how earnestly I entreated her to come with 
me, and how I remonstrated with Mrs. Beck for wish- 
ing to keep her aunt in town during the heat of June. 
I even, after taking leave, sprang again out of the car- 
riage and ran upstairs to persuade her to accompany 
ine, Mossy's wishes were evidently on my side ; but 
she had promised, and the performance of her promise 
was insisted on, so with a heavy heart I left her. 

'^ I never saw her again ! There is surely such a 
thing as presentiment. A violent attack of gout in the 
stomach carried her off in a few hours.^' 

It will be observed thfit Miss Mitford, the author of 
this sketch, speaks of her father having been rich in 
those days. He was a physician, a very agreeable, 
companionable man, very fond of his only daughter, 
but thoughtless and extravagant to an incredible de- 
gree. After running through two large fortunes, he 
found himself and his wife entirely de)je\idKcA» wj^. *OckSi 

E 2 
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exertions of their excellent daughter. Instead of occu- 
pying the large country-seat where they had sheltered 
good Mrs. Mosse, they were obliged to remove into a 
dwelling hardly above a labourer's cottage, by the road- 
side, at a little village a few miles from Reading. It had 
a little bricked couii before half of it, a little flower-yard 
before the other half; the walls were covered with roses, 
hollyhocks, honeysuckles, and a great apricot tree ; the 
casements were full of geraniums, and the little garden 
behind full of tulips, pinks, larkspurs, peonies, stocks, 
and carnations, with a green arbour of privet, and very 
often a large white cat sitting in some sunny spot 
among the flowers. " That house," said Miss Mitford, 
^' was built on purpose to show in what an exceedingly 
small compass comfort may be packed.'^ On one side 
of it stood " the Rose inn, with its little bow-window, 
and smart, swinging sign ; " on the other, " the village 
shop, where you might buy bread, shoes, tea, cheese, 
tape, ribbons, bacon ; everything, in short, but the one 
particular thing you happened to want." 

In this humble position, '^ it was my privilege," said 
this good daughter, in one of her letters to me, "to 
support my dear father in his station as chairman of 
the Reading bank." She did so, by writing books, — 
though she was never so fond of writing as of reading ; 
— and she did so for many years. 

At length, her beloved mother died, and, some time 
afterwards, her father died also. Miss Mitford was now 
in the decline of life, and without a relation in the 
world ; but she was singularly happy in her servants. 
The cottage became so completely out of repair, that 
she removed into another, in the little village of Swal- 
lowfield, which had the advantage of being within a 
mile of the residence of a very dear friend. 

One day she was thrown out of her pony-chaise^ by 
which she sustained serious injuries ; and these, added 
to severe attacks of rheumatism, made her so painfully 
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helpless^ that she could not even be put into bed at 
night, but was forced to sit up in an easy chair, wrapped 
in cloaks and shawls. 

She had at this time living with her two servants, a 
man and his wife, the latter of whom had been with her 
many years. As they are still living, I am fearful of 
wounding their feelings even by repeating the many 
things related to me in their praise by their grateful 

mistress. They were treasures to her, however. K , 

the female servant, nndertook the complete direction of 
the house, and discharged her trust with the utmost 
fidelity. Miss Mitford said she was very clever, and 
could make everything, from a bed to a bonnet, and 
was almost as good a cook as Soyer. She was also both 
kind and active, without which qualities her mistress 
Would have been poorly oflF; and though her rest at 
night was continusdly disturbed, she would not accept 
the assistance of a hired nurse, even for alternate 
nights. 

How lonely would Miss Mitford have been without 
her ! Though kind friends were continually looking in, 
and one dear friend, still kinder than the rest, came to 
see her every afternoon let the weather be what it 
would, still she had many hours when she would have 
been completely solitary had it not been for her ser- 
vants. But K was continually cheering her up, 

and ministering to her comfort ; and K 's flaxen- 
headed little girl, barely two years old, loved to be with 
her ; and Sam used to move her in her easy chair from 
the fire-place to the window, and give her what books 
she wanted from the shelves, and talk over with her the 
news in the Times, Miss Mitford could not even dip 
her pen in the ink j yet she managed to answer many 
letters, and even to copy her last book three times over, 
though it was a painful exertion ; but she would read 
by the hour together. She read the Gospels four times 
through during the last few months of her life\ ^>sA 
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though she — I must not say lay awake, but sat awake, 
almost all night long — she could, and did, pray for her 
friends, when all was hushed and still. 

She wrote me a cheerful, thankful. Christian letter, 
on the last day of the year 1854. It contained a great 
deal about the kindness of her servants, and the pretty 
ways of their dear little girl, whom she called '* the 
sweetest rose that ever brought sunshine into a sick 
room.^' Only a fortnight afterwards I received the 
news of her death ! She had declined quite painlessly, 
but her faithful servants thought they observed a 

change, and Sam went hastily to Lady , who went 

to her, and was with her at her death. Her spirit 
passed away with a gentle sigh. 

On opening her will, it was gratifying to her friends 
to find that she had left all her personal property, fur- 
niture, plate, clothes, books, &c., to Sam and his wife, 
who are now, I believe, in comfortable circumstances. 
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Edward Boteler, a young country servant, came to 
his master with the character of being ^^ a good lad, and 
willing to learn/' He knew little beyond milking cows, 
churning butter, feeding pigs, and such country matters; 
but he did not mind being told, and, luckily, his good 
master did not mind the trouble of teaching him. 

Though Ned knew little of house-work, he had been 
taught the value and efficacy of prayer ; and was fond 
of reading the Bible, both to himself and aloud to his 
fellow servants. " I have occasionally overheard him,'' 
says his master's son, " reading the Bible in the kitchen, 
and it was interesting and affecting to witness his zeal 
for the edification of his fellow servants. They loved 
Boteler for his civil and obliging language. I have 
often been astonished at the amount of genuine polite- 
ness which the gentle spirit of Christianity infiises into 
the manners of the homeliest and humblest of its pro- 
fessors. I think it was a favourite maxim with Ned, 
that civility costs nothing, and was sometimes worth a 
good deal. 

" Boteler increased and confirmed his favour with his 
fellow servants, and with the family at large, by his 
hearty and obliging manners. There are frequent 
opportunities, in the kitchen as well as out of it, of 
fulfilling the apostolic injunction, " Bear ye one ano- 
ther's burthens." By the interchange of kind offices 
in each other's behalf the peace of the servants' hall is 
pleasantly maintained, and the family preserved from 
the unseemly and inconvenient nuisance of brawling 
domestics. I think Boteler never quarrelled with 8Ja:^ 
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of his fellow servants but once^ when he detected the 
party systematically purloining various small articles of 
her master^s property; on which occasion, he openly 
told of her thefts, but, at the same time, entreated she 
might be forgiven. She afterwards eloped with a 
soldier, and followed him into foreign parts, where she 
was left a widow with several orphans. Many years 
afterwards Boteler met with her in a half famished 
state, and, with a generosity beyond his very limited 
means, relieved her necessities, and moved his master in 
her behalf to get her lodged rent free. 

" Ned Boteler set an example of habitual con- 
scientiousness to his fellow-servants. His opinion was, 
' If master gives me leave to go to church, I am bound 
in conscience to him, as well as to God, to go there. I 
have no more right to spend the service time in going 
elsewhere, than to tell him a lie in a more direct 
manner.' 

" If beggars came to the door, it was not uncommon 
for the cook to get rid of them by giving them victuals, 
without consulting her mistress. ^You are as much 
stealing those things,' Ned would say, ' as if you sold 
them. Ifs turning charity into a thief, and making 
honesty ashamed of her !' 

'^ One of Ned's maxims I have often found useful in 
experience, which is this — ^A change of job is ease.' 
That is to say, if he were fairly tired of any one 
employment, say of cleaning knives, &c., he would 
refresh himself by turning to work for an hour or two 
in the garden, solacing himself with the above sa}dng : 
and I have often tested the truth of it myself, when my 
mind was worn with close study and confinement and 
panted for a breath of fresh air and active exercise ; and 
have found immediate and satisfactory relief by taking 
a pastoral tour through some district of my parish, 
remembering Boteler's axiom, that ' A change of job 
£9 ease/ 
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'^ ' Never speak ill of the house whose bread you 
have broken/ was another of his sayings. ' You were 
in their confidence, and it is a mean and petty treason 
to betray it : it's sinking the respectabiUty of a servant 
into the meanness of a spy, and I can^t abear it V 

" It was edifying to observe how many hours before 
and after his day's work Boteler contrived to devote to 
the improvement of his mind. He made time for every 
thing he wanted by never indulging in over sleep, lazy 
habits^ loitering, &c. There was good reason to hope 
that a large portion of his leisure was employed in 
devotional reading, meditation, arid prayer; insomuch 
that Boteler's considerable acquaintance with Scripture 
often surprised those who conversed with him. 

"As he advanced to manhood, his character was gra- 
dually developed and confirmed as a serious, thought- 
ful, sensible, and confidential servant ; and my father 
felt bound to promote him to some better and more 
independent post of duty than the precarious nature of 
domestic service afibrded. This is the most useful 
mode in which masters can recompense fidelity and 
length of service ; and my father was never the man to 
neglect the claims of any who were connected with him, 
whether in a public or private capacity. Ere long 
Boteler's turn arrived. 

" He married ; and I am sorry to say his marriage 
was a very imprudent one. It was the only mistake of 
great moment poor Boteler ever committed, but it was 
a fatal one : it embittered the remainder of his days, 
and entailed upon his children the curse of a worthless, 
unprincipled mother's example. 

" A little beauty was her only recommendation — if 
the outward charm, unaccompanied by ^ the adorning 
of the inner man of the heart,' be any recommendation 
at all. I will not particularize her faults, or rather 
vices; suflBce it to say, she ruined her husband, her 
family^ and herself. The last time I saw poor Bot^W^ 
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a few years ago^ he had lost all that trim and neat 
attention to his apparel, that comely and healthful 
complexion, and cheerful buoyancy of spirits, that were 
once natural to him. In place of these was left their 
wreck, — a threadbare suit, a downcast look, and that 
most painful of spectacles, an old young man. We ex- 
changed a word or two, for the sake of auld lang syne. 
I dropped a hint of that divine source of consolation 
which can reach even the severest trials ; a tear gathered 
in his eye as the memory stole over him of former peaceful 
years ; and ^ Ah, sir ! ^ said he, ^ there is one thing I shall 
repent as long as I live, and that is my having ever left 
my master.^ '^ 
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Though the Lonsdale tracts are doubtless known far . 
and wide, yet, as they are certainly not in the hands of 
ali^ I cannot forbear enriching my little collection with 
a brief notice of the lovely character: of Anne H . 

A lady in London, who was inquiring for an upper 
nurse, was applied to by a young woman, neat and 
simple in her dress and remarkably pleasing in her 
person and manners. Though she was rather young 
for the charge, there was something so steady in her 
deportment that the lady could not help feeling that 
she was worthy of confidence, and resolved to give her 
a trial. Before engaging her, however, she told her she 
could not allow her to go out much, and that she 
must have no " followers/^ 

The young girl replied, " I have an aged father and 
mother, ma'am, whom I hope you will allow me occa- 
sionally to visit? They live in London, and are the 
only friends I wish to see ; but there is one thing I 
particularly hope for, which is, that you will always 
allow me to go to church on Sunday once a day ; and 
that, as I make no stipulation for holidays, except to 
see my parents, you will sometimes allow me a couple 
of hours on Wednesday evenings to go to lecture; 
though, as head nurse in your family, I am aware I 
cannot often have this privilege/' 

^' Lecture ! " repeated the lady, who was not a serious 
character ; " what lecture can you mean ?'' 

*^ The lecture at the church which I attend ma'am/' 
replied Anne. 

*^ Aiid where may this church be ?" 
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At the Lock Hospital, where I have attended the 
ministry of Mr. Fry, who is an excellent clergyman, for 
some time/' 

The lady reflected a little, and thonght it strange^ 
bat did not think that it need prevent her engaging 
a young person who so much pleased her ; she there- 
fore promised to meet her wishes as far as she could. 

When the family assembled at dinner, the lady said : 
'^ I have engaged an upper nurse this morning ; there 
is something remarkably pleasing but rather singular 
about her. She would not commit herself to promise 
absolutely anything I required of her ; all she said was, 
' I hope I shall be enabled so to do.''' 

The day arrived when Anne was to enter her place. 
The family was large, and her situation arduous ; and 
she did not seem particularly strong. However, she 
had so much quiet method and order that she got 
everything done that there was to do ; and on the Sun- 
day morning was ready to start for church in good 
time. She continued to go when it was her turn; and 
occasionally on Wednesday evenings was permitted to 
attend the lecture ; but this was not often. When it 
did occur it seemed to sweeten and sanctiiy the rest of 
the week. 

A gentleman dining at the house was asked one day 
by the lady what sort of place the Lock Chapel was. 

" Oh/' said he, carelessly, *^if s where all the saints 
H<} — Wilberforce, and all the rest ! However, it belongs 
to th(! EHtablishment." 

One of the grown-up young ladies, of a more reflect- 
inf( character than the rest, was engaged to be married 
to a g(;ntlcmau whose character and manners made him 
a ^onoral favourite in the house. He did not come up 
to Auuo's standard, however; but, as it certainly was 
not her province to enter into the matter, she con- 
tented herself with silence whenever his praises were 
boing sj)okcn. On one occasion, however, when the 
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young lady in question spoke directly to her on the 
subject, Anne answered, "Ah, ma'am, I hope I shall 
never see you united there I " 

Not long after this, there was a gay wedding in the 
family ; and the young lady above alluded to was de- 
sired by her mother to give up her bed for that night 
to one of the guests, and sleep in the nursery. When 
the daughter went upstairs for the night, she found 
Anne undressed, but still sitting up, reading her little 
Bible by the light of a rushlight, and inquired why she 
was not already in bed. 

Anne replied : " I am waiting till Master Henry 
awakes, ma'am, that I may feed him first/' 

Henry's elder sister wondered that Anne did not 
wake him at once, rather than lose her own rest and sit 
in the cold till he awoke of himself; but Anne acted 
on higher principles, and preferred her own abridgment 
of rest to disturbing her charge. The young mistress 
went to bed, but not to sleep, her thoughts being en- 
gaged with the tumultuous gaieties of the day. She 
lay perfectly still however, and at length observed that 
the baby woke, was fed, and then rocked to sleep ; after 
which, Anne prepared for her rest. Quite unconscious 
that a wakeful eye was upon her, save that of her 
heavenly Father, she knelt down by the bedside for 
prayer. She prayed in a half whisper, and her com- 
panion could only catch a word here and there ; but 
there seemed a " pouring out of the soul like water be- 
fore the Lord," * very new to the listener ! By 
and by, she plainly distinguished the Lord's Prayer. 
Anne's way of repeating it was singular, thus, — " Our 
Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name 1 " 
Then, softly, after a little pause, " through Jesus Christ 
my Lord!" Then, "Thy kingdom come!" then, 
"through Jesus Christ my Lord." "Thy will be done 6n 
earth as it is in heaven" [pause], "through Jesus Christ 

* Lam. ii., 19. 
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my Lord." Each separate petition was thus oflfered up 
to God the Father through that dear Son who had said, 
'' Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, He will give it 
you." And though it may be objected that the same 
blessed Saviour also said, " Use not vain repetitions," it 
may be answered that Anne's repetitions were not vain, 
any more than her Reedemer's thrice repeated prayer 
in the Garden of Olives, but that her heart and soul 
were in them. There was a resting between each peti- 
tion, and a solemnity of approach to the throne of grace, 
which amazed the young lady ; and the thought which 
arose within her heart was, " If this be prayer, / have 
never prayed yet !" 

Anne went to bed, and to sleep, little thinking what 
impression she. had made; but her companion dated 
her subsequent serious impressions from that hour. 
Such is the power of example. We need not be 
always preaching to those around us — ^indeed, we too 
often do harm by it — our conduct preaches for us, and 
often in a way we little imagine. 

Anne's hefdth began to fail about six months after 
this, and she was obliged to seek a lighter place. She 
left the family, and had no encouragement given her to 
revisit it by her mistress, who did not approve of 
Anne's strict principles, though she liked their fruits. 
A twelvemonth passed, therefore, before Anne heard, to 
her great gratification, that the young lady who had 
slept in the nursery had become an altered character, 
though she never knew that she had been in any way 
instrumental to the change. 

She ventured, one day, to call at the house and 
request to see the young lady. The meeting was one 
of great pleasure to both. "Where have you been 
living since you left us?" inquired the young lady. 

" In a nobleman's family, ma'am," said Anne. '' We 
have no family prayer, which is a great trial to me. 
But we have what the apostles used to call ' a church 
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in the house/ The housekeeper and lady^s-maid are 
truly Christian women ; so we three meet together for 
prayer, and are very happy together. We look forward 
with great pleasure to our Sundays, and I am thankful 
to have a light place/' 

The interview was short but cheering ; many words 
were spoken by the elder to the younger disciple, 
(though both were young) on the pleasantness of reli- 
gion's paths, and the necessity of cleaving to the Lord 
with " full purpose of heart/' They never met again, 
and the rest of Anne's course is unknown to the writer 
of her little history ; but there can be little doubt 
that whether long or short, it " shone more and more 
unto the perfect day." 

We have seen the effect of her influence on a grown- 
up daughter of the family. There can be little doubt 
that her prayers were offered and heard for her little 
charge in the cradle. He sank under the effects of 
hooping-cough at eleven years of age ; and, during his 
painful decline, which resulted from a spinal complaint 
brought on by violent fits of coughing, he lay on an 
inclined plane, near a window from which he could see 
his merry little brothers enjoying themselves in the 
garden, with their ball, hoop, or top ; but no murmur 
ever escaped his lips. His delight was to read the 
Bible ; and at other times, when able to be raised up a 
little, he placidly amused himself with painting and 
cutting out little prints and drawings of men and 
horses. 
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JIOLLY. 

Maoj a doodj morning turns oot a fine day.* 



The celebrated Adam Clarke was bom in the year 
1762^ in an obscore Irish Tillage^ of humble but yet 
respectable parents. He early evinced a decided gift for 
the ministry ; but, owing to the narrowness of his cir- 
cumstances, was not immediately able to prepare himself 
for it. At eighteen years of age he went on trial as 
apprentice to Mr. Francis Bennet, a linen merchant^ 
of Coleraine, but was never formally bound. On some 
accounts, his residence at Coleraine was highly pro- 
fitable to him. He had the benefit of hearing a 
very instructive and powerful minister several times a 
week; and never minded attending a service at five 
o^clock in the morning for that^ purpose, but felt and 
found it a great bene6t. He also formed some valuable 
friendships with men older and more experienced than 
himself; and, while endeavouring to store his mind 
with whatever should make it wise unto salvation, 
he did not neglect the practical points of a Christian 
character, but exercised them in a very remarkable 
degree. 

Probably, Mr. Bennet was a widower ; at any rate, 
he seems to have had a very disorderly household. 
There was au old female relation of his, whom he shel- 
tered under his roof, but who had little else to thank 
him for, as she was bed-ridden, and being wholly left 
to the care of his servants was totally neglected by 
them. What a miserable condition to be in ! Not 

Fly without a word of kindness to cheer the long, 
aeholy hou. of the day, but without the com- 
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monest offices of humanity performed by those who did 
nothing but what they were obliged to do ! It is true, 
this old woman had all the infirmities of age, was disa- 
greeable in her manners and irritable in her temper ; 
but she had enough to try the latter, at any rate. 
Adam Clarke, who had to pass her room [every night 
and morning, soon became awai'e that no one ever en- 
tered it except to carry the poor old creature a morsel 
of food. Humanity induced him to speak a few words 
to her at the door ; and then, tempted by her forlorn 
condition into what was a very untempting place, to 
enter her room, talk to her about her soul, and pray 
with her. Seeing her most deplorable and desolate state, 
he took upon him, after vainly remonstrating with the 
maid-servant, to perform for her the most humiUating 
services ; which he continued to do for several months. 
One would have thought some sense of shame, if no 
better feeling, would have induced one or other of the 
women, out of common decency, to take his pious 
labour on themselves — but no such thing entered their 
hearts. How dear must he have become to that un- 
happy old woman ! Doubtless, he is already reaping 
his reward from that Lord, who said, *^ I was sick, and 
ye visited me ; for, inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
the least of these, ye did it unto me,'' 

Death, at length, relieved her from her suflFerings, 
and him from a weary load, under which nothing but 
the grace of God, working on a nature full of benevo- 
lence and charity, could have supported him. 

It might have been supposed that those around him, 
seeing his good works, would glorify his Father in 
heaven ; but it was quite the reverse. The cook, whose 
name was Molly, was an excessively boisterous and pro- 
fane woman, who rejected in the most hardened 
manner any advice that was offered her. She seemed 
to have an implacable hatred of Adam Clarke because 
be was religious, and, strange to say, on no other grouu<£. 
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But her own heart must have been telling her all the 
while that his deeds were good and hers were evil; 
and this it was which made her so spiteful. He bore 
all her insults and injuries without a murmur. *^0 
Molly! Molly !^^ he would sometimes say, "you will 
surely be sorry for this. Why will you thus sin against 
God and your own soul ? Have I ever done you any 
harm ? Have I ever spoken one cross or unkind word 
to you?" She would only answer by reviling him in 
the most terrible manner ; and, as he could do her no 
good in any other way, he continually prayed to God 
for her change of heart. His prayers were heard and 
answered. She was struck with the deepest convictions 
a human heart could feel or a human mind bear. She 
literally " roared, for the very disquietness of her 
heart." He was now obliged to use every kind of per- 
suasive, to ransack the Bible for promises of forgiveness 
to repentant sinners — to save her from absolute despair. 
She was sometimes so overcome with the dread of God's 
deserved judgments, the sinfulness of her heart, and 
the wickedness of her life, as to be ready to lay violent 
hands on herself; for Molly must still do everything 
violently. She had been a strong sinner, and now she 
was stopped short by a strong hand. Her continual 
appeals to Adam Clarke became quite wearisome, but 
still this excellent young man's charity never failed; 
though her mind was so distracted by grief, that it did 
not retain the consolation he imparted, and he had to 
go over the same thing again and again. 

Can Molly, then, hold a place among good servants ? 
Yes ! if thirty years of subsequent good conduct could 
atone for the sins of her early life. The tigress became 
a lamb. All her fierce and violent tempers were re- 
moved, she became meek and gentle, diligent in busi- 
ness and fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. Whether 
she was more successful in influencing her fellow-ser- 
rants hy her good conduct, than Adam Clarke had for 
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a long time been in influencing her, he had not the 
means of knowing ; for he shortly afterwards left Cole- 
raine, to pursue his vocation as a minister, in which he 
was destined to be one of the most eminent and useful 
men among the Wesleyans. Thirty years afterwards 
he saw Molly asain, and found that her course had 
meanwhile been steadily tending upwards, shining 
more and more unto the perfect day. 
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MARGARET HILL AND ELLEN CARPENTER. 

Some people fear that the good old English servant 
is a less common character than it was formerly^ and 
that the present race are falling off. I am not prepared 
to say this ; in many things, I think, we witness im- 
provement : for instance, who now sees the slatternly 
girl washing a door step, her gown half open down her 
back, her slipshod shoes revealing a ragged pair of 
black worsted stockings, and her dirty cap only, par- 
tially covering a row of frightful curl-papers ? The 
upper and under clothing of maid-servants is much 
better, cleaner, neater, and more modest than it was. 
Sometimes, indeed, they err on the side of smartness ; 
but this will always be the case, I am afraid, as long as 
finery is cheap and the female breast contains more 
vanity than sense. This is not the fault of the iimes, 
but of the person. 

Then, again, respecting education. Formerly, to 
read and write were rare acquirements; and few ser- 
vants spoke good grammar, or without a provincial 
or cockney accent, " Weal, wine, and winegar " were 
too often pronounced as if they all began with the 
same letter. Such vulgarisms are now uncommon, 
and it is rare (not to say, disgraceful) to meet with a. 
neat young maid-servant of the present day, who can- 
not make a proper use of her Prayer-book and hymn- 
book at church, and read her Bible fluently and intelli- 
gently at home, to say nothing of many other good 
and profitable books when they come in her way. 

Formerly, there were no " Leisure Hours,^^ no " Sab- 
AatAs at Home/' no ^' Saturday Magazines/' no Tract 
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Society's publications. If a book came within a ser- 
vant's reach at all^ it was some such valuable stuff as 
'^ Moore's Almanack/' the " Dream-book/' the " Little 
Warbler," '^ Mother Bunch/' or perhaps the " Newgate 
Calendar." Now, cheap and wholesome reading is pro- 
vided for all. 

In what, then, was the old servant superior? Well, 
— there was a thing formerly to be met with, oftener, I 
suspect, than now, which in the sight of God is of ex- 
quisite beauty — ^humility. People are not very humble 
nowadays, either in parlour or kitchen; there is too much 
bragging, boasting, a^nd self-seeking. Instead of "\et 
each esteem others better than himself," one would 
suppose the apostle had enjoined each of us to think 
better of ourselves than of any others. 

Then, in the olden times, I think, there was a trifle 
more obedience. Of course, there was likely to be, if 
there was more humility. "I'm as good as you/' 
naturally leads to " Since I'm as good as you, why 
should I do this, unless I think fit ? " But that is not 
the reasoning of a good servant. It is not the reason- 
ing that God approves of in a servant; they must 
habitually yield, not only an intelligent but an im- 
plicit obedience. 

And so should children, even when approaching 
years of discretion, and long afterwards, if consistent 
with their obedience to God. Here then are two 
things, which, the more we have of them the better- 
humility and obedience. 

I will not say any more ; because I hope truth, and 
honesty, and sobriety are not decreasing ; at any rate, 
I am not prepared to prove it. But, certainly, there 
was often more attachment and fidelity to their em- 
ployers in old servants than we commonly see in those 
of the present day ; and one reason doubtless was, they 
kept their places longer. The reason of which was, 
they kept their tempers longer, and did uot take uxxvc* 
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brage at every little trifle, nor make it an excuse to 
give warning. 

Observe — I don't say they kept their tempers better, 
but they kept them longer : and sometimes, if wejkept 
our tempers five minutes longer than we do, it would 
make all the difference. 

Margaret Hill belonged to the servants of the last 
generation. She was born somewhere about the 
middle of the last century, and, at twenty-six years of 
age, entered the service of a gentleman in the north of 
England ; first, as housemaid, but afterwards, in the 
more responsible position of nurse. In this capacity, 
her fidelity and integrity were remarkable, her em- 
ployers' sense of which could hardly be more strongly 
proved than by their leaving their children in her charge 
while they visited the continent. 

Peggy, as she was called, lived twenty-five years in 
this family, during which her wages for some time were 
only nine pounds a year, and never exceeded twelve ; 
notwithstanding which, her dress and appearance were 
always those of a respectable head nurse in a gentle- 
man's family. " I can fancy her now,'' says one who 
knew her, " in her neat mob-cap, with her hair rolled 
up under it, her snow-white handkerchief and apron, 
and the handsome dark flowered chintz gown for the 
winter, and light one for the summer, which for many 
successive years excited the admiration of her young 
charges." 

At length the young people grew up, and the father 
of the family died, in consequence of which the esta- 
blishment was reduced; and Peggy, whose services 
were no longer required, retired to her native place, on 
a pension which was continued to her till her death. 
We have stated what were her wages, and the respecta- 
bility of her appearance ; yet, such were her economy 
and carefulness, that though she partly supported her 
agred mother^ and had helped to apprentice her 
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nephews, she had, when she retired from service, saved 
seventy-five pounds. This she determined to increase 
to a hundred; and, by going out for some years as sick 
nurse, she succeeded in doing so ; and, having placed it 
in a banker^s hands, the interest paid the rent of her 
small but neat habitation. 

Peggy "was an attentive reader of the Bible, and, in 
her latter years a devout Christian. Perhaps the 
grace she most eminently exhibited was contentment. 
After a severe illness, she thus wrote : " God send me 
to feel His mercy as I ought, so low and weak as I have 
been brought ! I am well taken care of, have a very 
good doctor, and want for nothing but more grace to 
be thankful ; but may God of His goodness forgive all 
my lukewarmness ! " 

Disinterestedness was another of her excellent quali- 
ties ; of which she gave a striking proof by keeping to 
herself the loss she sustained by the failure of the 
banker in whose hands she had placed her savings, lest 
her friends, if they heard of it, should make it up to 
her. Nor was it till two years afterwards, when the 
dividend of the banker^s debts was paid, that she dis- 
closed the circumstance ; and then only to induce a 
friend to take the sum thus paid over to her for one of 
her children, to whom Peggy said she had always in- 
tended to leave it. 

During the winter of 1831 her strength began to 
fail, and after a gradual and painless decline, she died 
January 16th, 1832, aged seventy-four. Her last 
hours were frequently cheered by the visits of some 
kind young ladies who talked to her, prayed with her, 
and saw that she wanted for nothing. She knew 
almost the whole of the Psalms by heart, and occupied 
many a lonely hour sweetly by repeating some of them. 
So much was she beloved and respected by those who 
knew her, that an eminent merchant of Hull, with 
whose parents she had lived five years previous to her 
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first leaving that town, attended her fanend and put 
on mourning. She was interred in the new burial- 
ground of the Chiurch of the Holy Trinity, Hull, with 
a suitable inscription placed over her grave. 

Scarcely had I finished writing the last sentence, 
when I opened on the following singular account of an 
eccentric dairymaid, published in the Gentleman* s Maga-- 
zine. Her name was Ellen Carpenter : for the greater 
part of her life she was dairymaid at Compton House, 
near Eastbourne, the seat of the Earl of Burlington. 
Although long unfit for work, she refused to give up 
her post, and always claimed as one of her perquisites 
of it the flannel and coarse towelling used in the dairy, 
which, it was afterwards discovered, she made up into 
under-clothing ; while for stockings she wore any old 
pieces she could pick up. These and other penurious 
habits, in a member of so liberal a household as the 
Earl of Burlington^s, caused the old lady to be looked 
on as a miser ; but she carefully concealed her hoards 
from all her fellow-servants, except so far as to entrust 
a bank-book to the man who mUked the cows. One 
day last week (August, 1857), Ellen Carpenter was 
was found dead in the dairy. The body was taken to 
a small cottage in which her mother had lived, and 
which Ellen had continued to rent though she did not 
occupy it ; and there, in the bedroom, on search being 
made, two bags were found; one containing about three 
hundred pounds, and the other four hundred pounds in 
gold; and, in other parts of the same cottage, large sums 
in the same coin were discovered : also papers showing 
that Ellen had sixty pounds in the funds and a sum 
of money in Lewes bank — in all amounting to one 
thousand five hundred and seventy-eight pounds I 

Besides this, a bank-book in the hands of the milk- 
man already mentioned, and which he refuses to give up^ 
shows that Ellen had placed a considerable sum in the 
JSank of Enghnd, No will has yet been found. The 
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cottage in which this large sum of money was concealed 
stands full half a mile from Compton House^ where 
Ellen lived ; and she must have kept it on solely for the 
purpose of secreting her hoards in it. In all probability 
they were a continuation of her mother's savings (who 
died some seven or eight years ago); and it is not a 
little remarkable that such an amount of gold should 
have remained safe in an unoccupied and almost ruinous 
cottage for so long a period. 

It may be added that, though Ellen's clothing was 
made up of rags (she had some old kid gloves on her 
feet!) the dairy of which she had the charge was the 
picture of cleanliness, and, indeed, has always been 
famed and visited as a model of what a dairy ought to 
be. The news of the discovery of this wealth has caused 
no little sensation amongst the relatives of the old lady 
at Seaford and Eastbourne, who now make their appear- 
ance in the shape of seventeenth cousins ! 

Well — I would sooner have been Margaret Hill than 
this miserly old dairymaid, who, to my mind, even if she 
came honestly by all her sovereigns, died wickedly rich. 
What a contrast between the disinterestedness of the 
one and the selfishness of the other ! Margaret, thank- 
ful for a little pension, which was not, however, suffi- 
cient for all her needs, retired into private life as soon 
as she had made up the sum requisite for the rent of 
her little cottage. Ellen refused to give up her post, 
though quite incapable of work, for the sake of a few 
house-flannels and straining-cloths ! Margaret gave 
away her little surplus in her lifetime. Ellen did not 
tell any one how to benefit by her hoards, even after 
her death. Margaret concealed the loss she had sus- 
tained by her banker's failure, lest her kind friends 
should offer to help her. Ellen took everything she 
could get, and only entrusted the milkman with the 
secret of her bank-book, because she could not go to 
the bank herself. Margaret laid up her richoa \\\\fix.^ 
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moth and rust cannot corrupt^ nor thieves break 
through and steal. It is much to be feared Ellen laid 
out very little in that investment; and well will it be 
for her if she be not hereafter found ^^ miserable^ and 
poor^ and blind^ and naked.'' 

Happy are those^ who, having money, know how to 
use it, whether on themselves or others. Ellen did 
neither ; she was not kind to her own old limbs, which 
might have been warmly and decently clad with the 
produce of one of those sovereigns she tied up in old 
rags. If she had even put out the contents of her two 
sacks to interest, and spent that interest in deeds of 
charity and kindness, and on her own necessities, it 
would have been something, and she never a penny the 
poorer ; but misers generally hoard, they don't invest. 

An old cook of my grandmother's saved a pint-basin 
full of guineas, which, at a time that gold was very scarce, 
she thought a good deal of, and never could be tempted 
to invest. Of course, her wealth occasioned much talk 
among her fellow-servants, to whom she occasionally 
exhibited this wonderful basin ; but she did not know 
how much it held, and never could be persuaded to 
count it, saying it was unlucky A gentleman, whom 
she favoured with a sight of it, made a rough guess of 
its value, and told her that, if she liked, he would take 
it of her at his estimate, and allow her an annuity of 
so much for the rest of her days — enough to make old 
Fanny comfortable for life. But no I Fanny would not 
hear of it ; she thought she should, somehow, be the 
loser, and preferred taking out a guinea when she 
wanted, and showing the basin about. So the end was, 
that, before Fanny died, the basin got quite empty — 
whether through her own improvidence or the roguery 
of others I am not prepared to say. 
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JOHN JONES, 

THE POETICAL FOOTMAN. 

It is certainly a good thing to have an ear for music, 
for though the braying of a donkey or the setting of a 
saw may be more disagreeable to us than would other- 
wise be the case, on the whole we receive far more 
pleasure than pain from God's good gift, and it is one 
that may be innocently as well as agreeably indulged, 
at proper times and in proper places. 

I know a clergyman of a country parish, a valued 
friend of mine, who will perhaps read this little book : 
he used to have the church clerk come in the evening, 
once a week, with his music-book and flageolet or flute, 
to play hymn tunes in the kitchen to all who liked to 
practise with him; and many a fine old tune, with 
sweet and solemn words, have I heard sung there on 
Wednesday evenings — 

" Sounds, by distance made more sweet." 

In some houses I have known the Evening Hymn 
led by one of the ladies on the piano, and joined in by 
all the family. Where the establishment is numerous 
and some of the voices good, the effect of domestic 
psalmody is very fine, and it seems to spread a peaceful, 
hallowed influence all around. I shall not soon forget 
hearing the bishop of Jerusalem thus lead a large family 
party, including sixteen or seventeen servants, in singing 

" All hail, the power of Jesus' name !" 

We are told that music will be one of the pleasures 
of heaven, which we are not told of painting or poetry \ 
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thoagh all the talents God gives us may be sanctified 
to his service. 

Next to a taste for music^ comes a taste for poetry. 
But a taste and a talent are two very different things. 
This may be shown very easily. A person may have a 
taste for music and enjoy singing or playing the flute 
or the fiddle beyond anything, and yet, if he have not a 
talent for it, his singing may be horribly out of tune 
and his playing nearly distract us. He pleases himself^ 
but he displeases everybody else. Now, poetry is at 
any rate a more harmless recreation, and annoys other 
people much less. Good poets are not as plentiful as 
blackberries; but a man may write very poor poetry 
and yet give himself as much pleasure in doing so as if 
he were Southey or Sir Walter Scott. As much 
pleasure, mind you, as Iqng as he writes it for its own 
sake, for his own amusement, and the pleasure of one 
or two sympathizing friends, if he has any. This man 
may be as happy as a king — ^nay, as the king's poet^ 
the poet laureate ! — but not if he is restless till he can 
get into print. The public care for nothing but what 
is good of its kind ; therefore, if bis poetry be poor^ 
they will neither read it nor buy it, and then the poor 
man is disappointed and has lost a very innocent 
amusement, and, perhaps, his money too. 

The famous Robert Southey was not only a great 
poet, but one of the kindest of men. To him applied 
John Jones, a footman, by letter, saying that he had 
heard him reported as a very kind gentleman and a 
good judge, and therefore he took the liberty of in- 
closing him a few verses of his own writing. 

" The person who addresses you, sir,'' wrote he, " is 
A poor, humble, uneducated domestic, who having 
attempted the stringing together a few pieces in verse, 
would be happy in the possession of your opinion of 
them. 

'*LlviDg in a family, air, in, which there v^ fourteen 
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children, I have devoted but little time to their con- 
struction, they having been chiefly composed when in 
the exercise of my domestic duties, and frequently 
borne on my memory for two or three weeks before I 
had leisure to ease it of its burthen. 

"The last of my humble attempts, sir, occurred to 
me from seeing a lady of the family collecting the 
crumbs from the breakfast-table, and putting them by 
to await the coming of a little redbreast who never 
failed to solicit them at the window during the winter 
months; and as it has just fallen from among some 
papers in which I placed it two or three months ago, 
not having room to insert it in my book, it suggested 
the idea of sending it as a specimen ; and though I can 
hardly hope, sir, that my little Robin possesses beauty 
enough to win your admiration, I do hope that its 
harmless simplicity will excuse the liberty I have taken 
in thus addressing you. And, with that hope, sir, I 
subscribe myself your most respectful and dutiful 
servant, 

"John Jones.'' 

•* At W. S. Bruere's, Esq., 

Kirkby Hall, near Caiterick, 
June 19th, 1827." 

The following verses were enclosed : — 

" THE ROBIN. 

'' Sweet, social bird, with breast of red. 
How prone's my heart to favour thee ! 
Thy look oblique, thy prying head, 
Thy gentle affability, 

Thy cheerful song in winter's cold. 

And when no other lay is heard ; 
Thy yiHits paid to young aud old, 

Where fear appals each other bird. 

Thy friendly heart, thy nature mild, 

Thy meekness and docility. 
Creep to the heart of man and child. 

And win thine own felicity. 
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The gleanings of the sumptuous board, 

Conveyed by some indulgent fair^ 
Are in a nook of safety stored, 

And not dispensed till thou art there. 

In stately hall and rustic dome. 

The gaily robed and humble poor. 
Will watch the hour when thou shalt come, 

And bid thee welcome to the door. 

The herdsman on the upland hill, 

The ploughman in the hamlet near, 
Are prone thy little paunch to fill, 

And pleased thy little psalm to hear. 

The woodman, seated on a log, 

Divides his meal between the three. 
And now himself, and now his dog, 

And now he casts a crumb to thee. 

For thee a feast the schoolboy strews, 
At noontide, when the form's forsook ; 

A worm to thee the delver throws, 
And angler, when he baits his hook. 

At tents, where tawny gipsies dwell. 
In woods, where hunters chase the hind, 

And at the hermit's lowly cell. 

Dost thou some crumbs of comfort find. 

Nor are thy little wants forgot 

In beggar's hut, or Crispin's stall ; 
The miser only feeds thee not. 

Who suffers not a crumb to fall. 

The youth, who strays with dark design, 
To make each well-stored nest a prey, 

If dusky hues denote them thine, 
Will draw his pilfering hand away. 

The finch a spangled robe may wear. 

The nightingale delightful sing, 
The lark most high ascend in air, 

The swallow fly most swift on wing : 

The peacock's plumes in pride may swell. 

The parrot prate eternally, 
But yet no bird man loves so well. 

As thee with thy simplicity." 

Mr. Southey read these verses to his wife and 
daughters, and to a lady who was staying with them at 
Harrowgate, and they were pleased with the amiable 
spirit of John Joneses verses, and agreed that Mr. 
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Southey might as well gratify him by sending for his 
poetry-book. 

When the book arrived and was examined, the good- 
natured Southey was ready to wish its contents were 
better or worse. They were hardly good enough to 
print, and yet not bad enough to bum. But they con- 
tained so many proofs of a kind and happy disposition, 
so much observation of natural objects, such a taste for 
innocent pleasures, and so pleasing an example of the 
moral influence to be derived from those pleasures 
when they are received by a thankful and thoughtful 
mind, that Mr. Southey thought there might be many 
persons who would derive the same kind of interest 
from John Joneses verses that he received himself. 
He, therefore, kindly resolved to advise him to publish 
his little book by subscription, which would secure him 
from loss, and engaged to write a preface to it ; which 
was like a great poet undertaking to introduce a small 
one into a large room full of company. 

Mr. Southey did this in the kindest manner ; at the 
same time ending his preface with this somewhat droll 
warning, that no more poets, whether footmen or other- 
wise, were ever to expect him to do the like again : — 

'^ And here I give notice to all whom it may concern, 
that I, Robert Southey, poet laureate, being somewhat 
advanced in years, and having business enough of my 
own i^ly to take up as much time as can be devoted 
to it, consistent with health, do hereby decline perusing 
or inspecting any more manuscripts from any person 
whatsoever, and desire that no application of that sort 
may be made to me from this time forth ; this resolu- 
tion being like the laws of the Medes and Persians, and 
not to be changed.^^ 

John Jones, therefore, might think himself a very 
lucky man. The book came out, handsomely printed, 
with Southey's preface, which took up about half, of it 
(and, by increasing the size of the book, made its ijrice 
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higher^ and put more shillings into John Joneses pocket 
( — another kind thing of Southey^s) ; and between the 
preface and the poems was inserted a life of John Jones, 
written by himself and addressed to Mr. Southey, which, 
as it is interesting, I shall here introduce^ slightly 
shortened. 



THE LIFE OP JOHN JONES, 

AN OLD SERVANT. 
{Written by Jdmself, and addressed to Robert Southey, Etq.) 

The place of my birth, sir, which happened in 
January, 1774, was the village of Clearwell, in that 
part of Gloucestershire called the Forest of Dean. My 
father was employed in the gardens of Charles Edwin, 
Esq. ; my mother kept a small shop in the village, in 
which I was useful to her at a very early age, in going 
to and from Monmouth, about six miles' distance, for 
the necessary articles required in her way of business. 
This I must have commenced doing when I was little 
more than seven years of age, before which I had been 
a short time at school to an old woman, of whom I 
learned my letters and spelling ; but I believe I made 
but little progress in reading. The only person in the 
village who taught writing at that time was an old man 
by trade a stone-cutter, and he only on winter evenings 
after his return from daily labour. To him I went the 
best part of two winters, and that, sir, was the finishing 
of my education. At the age of ten 1 was engaged to 
drive the plough at the squire's, and continued at it 
four years, and up to this period I do not remember to 
have read any book but the Psalter and Testament, and 
sometimes a chapter in the Bible, by reading verses 
alternately with other boys; but, with the little money 
I had, I purchased songs, " The Mournful Lady's Gar- 
land/' and such stories as are generally hawked about 
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in a pedlar^s basket^ and which I was very fond of, and 
was often aflfected to tears by them. At fourteen I 
went to a friend of my father's who kept a small inn 
at Chepstow, where I remained about three years, 
during which time I was very actively employed, and 
do not remember to have made any advance in reading 
and writing. 

At the end of that time, [having had many small 
sums given me, I was in possession of four guineas, and 
with that, sir, I set off for Bath, where I had a cousin 
who had been many years a servant there, and who was 
very kind to me, and soon procured me a place as foot- 
boy; and Mrs. Edwin, being at that time in Bath, was 
so good as to say what she knew of me, which proved 
to be satisfactory in point of character. The family 
consisted of two ladies only, and I had an old French- 
man over me as butler; and it being about the time of 
the French Revolution he was very much interested in 
the politics of the day, and frequently went out soon 
after breakfast and returned but a short time before 
dinner. Therefore, sir, I had to lay the cloth and place 
everything in readiness for him by the time he came 
home. This I used to do an hour or two before the 
necessary time, for there was a book-case in the dining- 
room which was always left open to the family, and by 
this means I was well able to spend many a delightful 
hour at it ; and Shakspeare's plays being in the col- 
lection, I read the whole of them, and some of them 
twice over ; and when I could not be in the dining- 
room I read in the Bible downstairs, and, I believe, 
went regularly through it ; but the history of Joseph, 
Buth, and some other parts, pleasing me most, I read 
those passages many times over. 

At the end of two years, I engaged myself with a 
lady who only kept myself and two female servants ; 
but here, sir, I had nothing to read. So, as I had 
improved myself in reading, I thought, sir, I ought to 
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do something in the way of writing, and nothing less 
than a play would content me ! . . . . When it was 
fini^hed, I left my situation, in which I had remained 
two years, and went to see my friends. I sent off my 
play by coach to London, directed to the manager of 
the Haymarket theatre. After a long time, sir, I re- 
ceived a letter ; and I quite wonder, now, at the for- 
bearance with which it was written, informing me that 
it would not do for representation, and advising me not 
to waste my time in such undertakings. To avoid ridi- 
cule I destroyed my play, and then set off for Bath in 
search of another situation. 

I soon engaged, sir, with an old gentleman and his 
three nieces, named Alexander, and had not been in the 
family many months, before — young as I was — I was 
made chief man-servant; and as I received presents at 
times, I was enabled to procure me some books ; which 
I did, by subscribing two or three quarters to a public 
libraiy, and the ladies were very kind to mc and often 
lent me others ; >and about this time, sir, I bought the 
first and only volume of poems I ever was master of. 

*' But my chief reading now was history ; and 
though I made some poetical attempts, I did not pre- 
serve copies of any of them, except the epitaph on 
Molly Mutton, an old woman very well known about 
the streets of Bath about that time. Some of my 
. verses falling into the hands of the ladies, they were 
much amused at them, and expressed regret I had 
not been better educated. The housekeeper, sir, was 
very kind to me, and on my expressing sorrow, one 
day, at her departure, when she was going to see her 
friends, she desired me to write a few lines expressing 
my feelings in verse, which I did on the spot. 

After living with this family five years I left them, 
sir, in consequence of their removing into Scotland ; 
and unto this hour I remember them with gratitude 
and respect, Thi? brings me to the year 1900, when I 
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engaged myself to a gentleman of the name of Wyneb, 
who likewise treated me very kindly, and in whose ser- 
vice I composed a few verses. From Mr. Wynch I 
went to Mr. Lynch, with whom I went to Ireland ; but, 
not liking that country, I left him, sir, in about a year 
and a quarter; but he was a kind and indulgent master, 
and very unwilling to part with me, and gave me a 
letter of recommendation in which he was pleased to 
say that my conduct had not in a single instance been 
otherwise than what he could have wished it to be; 
and with that character, sir, I entered into the family I 
am now serving, in January, 1804; and have continued 
in it, first with the father, and then with the son, only 
with an interval of eighteen months, up to the present 
hour. During this period, most of my trifles have been 
composed ; but I have seldom sat down to study any- 
thing, for in many instances, when I have done so, a 
ring of the bell or a knock at the door would disturb 
me ; so that, riot wishing to be seen, I have frequently 
crumpled my paper up into my pocket, or taken the 
trouble to lock it up ; and before I could settle to it 
again, I was often, sir, again disturbed. On this ac- 
count, I got into the habit of trusting entirely to my 
memory, and most of my little pieces have been com- 
pleted and borne in mind for weeks, before I have com- 
mitted them to paper; from which I am led to believe 
that there are but few situations in life in which at- 
tempts of the kind might not be made under less dis- 
couraging circumstances. Having a wife and three 
children to support, sir, I have had some little difficul- 
ties to contend with; but, thank God, I have en- 
countered them pretty well. I have received many 
little helps from the family, for which, sir, I hope I 
may be allowed to say I have showed my gratitude by 
a faithful discharge of my duty ; and, within the last 
year, all my children have gone into service. Ifc is some 
little grati^cation to me to think, sir, that with all my 

Q 2 
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f)ropeii8ity to rhyme, I have never been accused of neg- 
ecting my duty ; and I therefore hope, if anv of my 
little attempts should be destined to see the light, no 
benevolent person will regret the encouragement given 
to an old servant under such circumstances. Above 
all, sir, I hope no one will be so ill-natured as to 
upbraid you for the part you have taken, from motives 
the most disinterested and kind. 

Believe me, sir. 

Your most obliged and most grateful servant, 

John Jones.'' 



A few specimens of his poems shall complete this 
notice. The following is pleasing. 



" THE JOUKNEY OF LIFE. 

" The journey of life 
There are none can presage : 
From all we can learn 
Tie an uncertain stage ; 

If short or extended, 
Ko mortal can say 
"What up-hills or down-hills 
There are in tlrt way. 

Yet were all we travellers 
More friendly inclined. 
And true, honest-hearted, 
And loving, and kind. 

No man to man scornful. 
Nor man to man wrong, 
How happily might we 
All travel along ! 

But Power will oppress thee, 
And Pride pass thee by, 
And Folly will langh 
At a tear in thine eye, 
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And should dark misfortune 
Thy prospects o'ercast, 
E'en Friendship may leave thee 
Exposed to the blast ; 

And Envy and Malice 
Augment thy distress, 
And Gunning and Avarice 
Thy little make less. 

But, strengthened by Virtue, 
Still bravely contend, 
And Hope will uphold thee^ 
And God be thy friend." 



It is pleasant to think of his framing these and other 
such simple lines in the knife-pantry, or rubbing up the 
spoons. The following is not such good rhyming, but 
shows very good feeling. The lady with whom he lived 
had been taken very ill at Bipon. 



" A VOIGE FROM RIPON. 

" January 1, 1825. 

** Full £Etst came the herald from Studley's bowers 
Of our lady's danger Informing, 
And fear had made sad our evening hours, 
Though gay we had been in the morning. 

A night's repose in suspense we sought^ 
But none could we get for sorrow ; 

Our sleep was chased by the anxious thought 
Of what might befal to-morrow. 

When the morning rose, and to the west 

Inquiring looks we were casting, 
How often our secret thoughts expressed, 

' May the life of our lady be lasting ! ' 

But from the west we no tidings gained, 

But what despair indited ; 
Not a thought had we that was not pained, 

Not a hope that was not blighted. 

Till, sweet as the morning ray appears 
To the night-bewildered stranger, 

A sound broke forth on our gladdened ears, 
That oar lady '^as out of danger , 
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And now, as leTiTing nature shows 

In spring, when the son grows stronger. 

We joy in the love thai our Rnler shows, 
In extending her dear life longer. 

Although with hoshand and children none^ 

To many she is a mother ; 
Ancl when to the r^ons of bliss she's gone, 

We shall not see such another. 

Like her, O ye whom fortune befriends, 
Hare an eye to the prospect before ye I 

In dispensing the blessings which Heaven sends, 
She paves her way. to its glory ! 

The gloom of sorrow which sat on each brow 
Declared with what grief we should mourn her ; 

And the pleasure which brightens each countenance now 
Is proof of the love which is borne her." 



Lines " To the Tongue'' are full of sense and wisdom, 
but too long to insert. We will give a few of them, 
however. 

" TO THE TONGUE. 

" Thou herald both of love and ire 1 
Thou chord of truth — thou arrant liar ! 
Thou calmer, and thou cause of strife. 
Thou blessing and thou curse of life ! 
How doth the power to thee consigned, 
In many ways affect mankind I 

Tuned are thy softest strains to move 
Some fair, whose ear's awake to love, 
In which, such sweets thy art instils, 
That every nerve with transport thrills. 
And when from sources pure it springs, 
A balm for many a wound it brings ; 
And many draughts, when woes are rife, 
Twill yield to cool the thirsts of life. 

But oft it flows from art, and tries 
To tempt the taste and lead the eyes, 
And lures its victim to the brink 
Of some sad sin, and bids it drink. 
The draught is quaffed ; the error's known, 
Kepentance comes, and peace has flown, 
And in sad plaints the dirge is sung^ 
*0, woe betide a guilefol tongue 1 ' 
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Thy sounds break forth iu anger loud. 
Like thunder from a stormy cloud, 
And many souls from sweet repose. 
Provoke to strife or wake to woes. 
When passion strong subdues good sense, 
Charged with some vain or vile pretence. 
Thou deal'st thy harsh invective round, 
And every softer voice is drowned. 
The gentle fear, the wise retreat. 
And poor dependents mourn their state. 
So hard, when laden low, to be 
Beneath their load, reviled by thee ! 

As on life's rugged road they tread. 
To earn, before they eat, their bread. 
When hard their toil, and keen their pains,* 
Their comforts few, and small their gains. 
Oh ! wouldst thou, with thy kindest powers. 
Direct them in their arduous hours, 
And rule the weak with mild control. 
And ease the heavy-burthened soul — 

Tell them that they are tasked on earth 
To prove their patience and their worth, 
And that who best their burthen bear, 
Will merit most kind Heaven's care. 
Oh, then illumed by hope's mild ray. 
Through life's long, toilsome, gloomy day, 
They'd journey on with hearts more light. 
And peaceful lay them down at night. 

If thus, what tears would cease to flow ! 
What pangs their hearts would cease to know ! 
How many troubled thoughts would rest 1 
What murmurs would be unexpressed ! " 



The remainder of the poem is equally excellent; but 
I fear to tire my readers. 

The following is of a lighter kind : — 



" MABY KILLCROW. 

" In the hamlet which first introduced me to light, 
A poor little pitiful stranger on earth. 
Till, nursed with affection and kissed with delight, 
And cherish'd by her whom I pain'd at my birth. 
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Hose sounds which now often resonnd in my ears. 
And objects which fancy attached to the mind, 

Which meraoiy has hoarded through many long years, 
Wliile things of more import fell listless behind, 

And out of its relics it loveth to show, 

A dapper old woman named Mary Killcrow. 

Two donkeys had Mary, with saddles and sacks. 

And cheerfully with them she trudged through the mire. 
And twice in the day, with these full on their backs, 

They bore from the coal-pit our fiiel for fire. 
Her body was wrapped in a mantle of grey. 

By a kerchief of blue was her bonnet confined, 
And a staff in her hand, if her asses should stray, 

With a point at the end, to reprove them behind. 
But seldom they felt either prick or a blow, 
So mild was the nature of Mary Killcrow." 

9 

The story of Mary and her donkeys is drawn out to 
some length. Then we come to some simple stanzas 
addressed to his wife. How pleased the aflfeetionate 
woman must have been with the following : — 

" By love we were led, Jane, 

To woo and to wed, Jane, 
To promise in concert life's journey to go ; 

In sickness, in health, Jane, 

In want and in wealth, Jane, 
To mingle our portions of pleasure and woe. 

As onwards we steal, Jane^ 

Each turn may reveal, Jane, 
Some pleasing allurement to tempt us astray, 

And envy and strife, Jane, ;» 

Annoyers of life, Jane, 
May ruffle our bosoms and trouble our way. 

And hence 'twill be meet, Jane, 

If life shall be sweet, Jane, 
With caution and love undivided to steer, 

To tread in the road, Jane, 

Where prudence hath trode, Jane, 
And take at the dwelling of reason our cheer. 

We daily will call, Jane, 
On Him who rules all, Jane, 
And render Him thiwks for the help He has given, 
Bepent, if we ve strayed, Jane, 

^4 P'^y ^^^ His ^i^> Jane, 

tibrough all the world's mazes, to Heayen. 
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If thus we conform, Jane, 

In every rude storm, Jane, 
A charm o'er the mind will in stillness console ; 

And turning at last, Jane, 

To gaze on the past, Jane, 
How sweetly the scene will give cheer to the soul ! " 



The next is more solemn and more sad. 

" VERSES 
( WHtten for a hoy to leaim and rtpecU w?io had committed a smaU theft.) 

** O God ! whose searching eye doth see. 
My every deed, done ill or well. 
No thought of mine's concealed from Thee, 
Unknown is no untruth I tell. 

A liar's tongue dost Thou disclaim, 

Against a thief denouncest woe, 
And all who vilify thy name 

Are punished in the gulf below. 

An act of theft my soul hath stained, 

Which I denied with daring vow, 
But injured truth my guilt proclaimed. 

And conscious shame o'erwhelms me now. 

How much, O God ! my crime offends ! 

How awful its effect appears ! 
Displeased art Thou, and earthly friends, 

And dim a father's eye with tears. 

But with that kind, benignant aid, 
Which Thou canst give, and I implore, 

I'll seek the path from which I strayed, 
And swerve from it and Thee no more. 

My hope and aim henceforth shall be. 

What truth and virtue may approve. 
And glorify and honour Thee, 

And recompense a parent's love." 

We can fancy the good old man, as his head whitened 
in his master's service, the delight of the '' fourteen 
children^^ of the house. One pretty little creature, a 
little vain as well as pretty, dances up to him and begs 
him to write some verses to her on her birthday, Ql?L 
John shakes his head upon it j Ive ViXV ivsA. ^ibXXKtV^et— 
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and yet he cannot disappoint the little darling whom 
he has often carried in his arms. So this is what he 
writes : — 

" You ask, on the day 
Of your birth, for a lay, 
And, like other themes of the kind, 

It must run in a strain 

(For young hidies are vain) 
Of praise, both of person and mind. 

But I'll wait, if you please ; 

For my own love of ease. 
Your merits as well to requite ; 

They'll be better pourtrayed 

When by time and your aid, 
Tliey are broughtmore conspicuous to light ! ** 

His lamentation for the death of the children's gold 
fish, his verses on the New Year, written for one of the 
young ladies to present to her parents, and similar 
pieces, show the affectionate feeling that subsisted be- 
tween the occupants of the parlour, the nursery, the 
schoolroom, and the servants' hall. 
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JOSEPH BATTE AND JAMES TAPPY. 

It is pleasant, sometimes, to know what strangers 
think of us. Here is an Americanos opinion of English 
servants. In America, it may be observed, good ser- 
vants are, or were, scarce : they call themselves helps, 
and are jfrequently rude and disobliging. So, it may be 
said, are «oma English servants; but Mr, Washington 
Irving speaks of the best. This is what he says : — 

'* There is a peculiar character about the servants of 
old English families that live chiefly in the country. 
They have a quiet, orderly, respectful way of doing 
their work. They are always neat in their persons, and 
suitably dressed : they move about the house without 
hurry or noise ; there is nothing of the bustle of em- 
ployment or the voice of command; nothing of that 
obtrusive housewifery that amounts to a torment. You 
are not persecuted by the process of making you com- 
fortable ; yet everything is done, and done well. The 
work of the house is done as if by magic ; but it is the 
magic of system. Nothing is done by fits and starts, 
nor at awkward seasons : the whole goes on like welU 
oiled clockwork, where there is no noise nor jarring in 
its operations. 

" English servants, in general, are not treated with 
any particular indulgence, nor rewarded by much 
praise; for the English are silent and reserved towards 
their domestics ; but an approving nod and kind word 
from master or mistress goes as far here, as excess of 
praise and indulgence elsewhere. Neither do servants 
exhibit any animated marks of afiection to their em- 
ployers ; yet, though quiet, they ^xe ^\x^\s.^ \x^ *^€«. 
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attachments, and the reciprocal regard of masters and 
servants, though not ardently expressed, is powerful 
and lasting in English families. 

" The title of ' an old family servant^ carries with it 
a thousand kind associations in all parts of the world ; 
and there is no claim upon the home-bred sympathies 
of the heart greater than that of ' having been born in 
the house/ It is common to see grey-headed domestics 
of this kind attached to an English family of the old 
school ; who continue in it to the day of their death, in 
the enjoyment of steady, unaffected kindness, and the 
performance of faithful, unoflScious duty. I think such 
instances of attachment speak well for both master and 
servant ; and the frequency of them speaks well for the 
national character. 

" These observations, however, only hold good with 
families of the description I have mentioned, and with 
such as are somewhat retired, and pass the greater part 
of their time in the country. As to the powdered 
menials that throng the halls of fashionable town resi- 
dences, they equally reflect the character of the estab- 
lishments to which they belong, and I know no more 
complete specimens of dissolute heartlessness and pam- 
pered inutility. 

" But the good old family servant ! — the one who has 
always been linked, in idea, with the home of our heart, 
— who has led us to school in the days of prattling 
childhood — who has welcomed us 'yVhen we came home 
for the holidays, — who, when we, in manhood, have 
quitted the paternal roof, and only return there at 
intervals, will receive us with a joy only inferior to 
that of our parents,— who, now grown grey and infirm 
with age, still totters about our father's house in fond 
and faithful servitude, — who delights to anticipate his 
fellow-domestics in waiting upon us at table, — and who, 
when we retire to our customary chamber at night, 
^^ers in the room to have o\ie mot^ kmd look and 
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word, — who does not experience towards such a ser- 
vant a feeling of almost filial afibction ? 

''I have met with several instances of epitaphs of 
Buch valuable domestics, recorded with the simple truth 
of natural feeling. I have two before me at this 
moment ; one is copied from a tombstone of a church- 
yard in Warwickshire : — 

" ' Here lieth the body of Joseph Batte, confidential 
servant to George Birch, Esq., of Hamstead Hall. His 
grateful friend and master caused this inscription to be 
written, in memory of his discretion, fidelity, diligence, 
and continence. He died (a bachelor), aged eighty- 
four, having lived forty-four years in the same family.' 

*^ The other was taken from a tombstone in Eltham 
churchyard : — 

" ^ Here lie the remains of Mr. James Tappy, who 
departed this life on the 8th of September, 1818, aged 
eighty-four, after a faithful service of sixty years in one 
family : by each individual of which he lived respected, 
and died regretted by the sole survivor.^ 

" Few monuments, even of the illustrious, have given 
me the glow about the heart that I felt while copying 
this honest epitaph in the churchyard of Eltham. I 
sympathized with this ^sole survivor' of a family, 
mourning over the grave of the faithful follower of his 
race; and called to mind the touching speech of old 
Adam, in 'As You Like It,' when tottering after the 
youthful son of his ancient master : — 

* Master, lead on, and I will follow thee. 
To the last gasp, with love and loyalty.* " 

Mr. Irving adds, in a note : " I cannot but mention 
a tablet I have seen somewhere in the chapel of Windsor 
Castle, put up by King George the Third to the memory 
of a faithful servant, who had been a faithful attendant 
on his lamented daughter, the Princess Amelia. George 
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the Third possessed much of the strong domestic feeling 
of the old English country gentleman ; and it is an inci- 
dent curious in monumental history and creditable to 
the human heart — a monarch erecting a monument in 
honour of the humble virtues of a menial/'* 

* "BracebridgeHall." 
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ROGER HOLLAND. 

Lately I was looking through a very curious old 
book, called *' The Northumberland Household Book." 
The^Earl of Northumberland was one of the richest and 
most powerful noblemen in the reign of King Henry 
the Eighth, and he had a hundred and sixty household 
servants. In this book everything was set down that 
was bought or consumed in the house. How much 
bread, how much beer, how much salt fish (very little 
fresh meat), how many groceries, how many yards of 
linen cloth, &c. Nobody was allowed to exceed the 
allowance therein set down. Certain days were called 
" scambling days," which was explained to mean days 
when every one was so busy that no regular meals were 
prepared, but every one took a^mouthful when or how 
he could. I thought servants in these times would not 
much like '* scambling days." 

Not only did people live much harder in those times, 
but they were exposed to many more dangers, and 
behaved well in them too — dangers from which we 
should shrink. Consider the following story ; — 

In the reign of King Edward the Sixth a Mr. 
Kempton, of the Black Boy, Watling-street, had a 
servant lad named Roger Holland. He was a bad 
youth in many ways ; and, being entrusted with thirty 
pounds by his master, he lost it all at the gaming table. 
Terrified at what he had done, he determined to fly the 
country ; but, before he went, he confessed his guilt to 
a fellow-servant named Elizabeth, and begged her to 
give his master a note-of-hand from him, acknowledging 
the debt, which he would repay if it ever were in his 
power. 
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Elizabeth, who was an excellent young woman, asked 
him to wait a few minutes ; and, going away, returned 
to him, saying : — 

" Here are thirty pounds, which were lately left me 
as a legacy. You shall take the money to repay our 
master, and I will keep the note; but only on this 
condition — that you never swear nor use improper 
language again, that you give up gaming, that you 
throw away your Popish books, and henceforward 
attend the daily lecture at AUhallows and the sermon 
at St. PauVs every Sunday; read the Scriptures, also, 
with attention and reverence, and pray fervently that 
your mind may be enlightened and your heart touched 
by God's Holy Spirit for His dear Son's sake.'' 

The young man was so much touched that he pro- 
mised compliance ; and, within half a year after, became 
a zealous defender of the Gospel, and the instrument of 
conversion to his father and many others whom he 
visited in Lancashire. 

His father was so much pleased with him that he 
gave him forty pounds (a large sum in those days), to 
commence business in London. Holland, on his return 
to town, made an oflfer of marriage to the good Eliza- 
bieth, and they were united in the first year of the reign 
of Qu6fen Mary. 

The dreadful persecution which followed proved the 
sinceritv of his faith. He was condemned to the flames 
for his religious opinions ; and, on being brought to the 
stake, he embraced it as though it were his dear friend, 
exclaiming, "Lord, I most humbly thank Thee that 
Thou hast called me from death unto life ! Into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit ! " And so, added one 
more to the glorious army of martyrs, July 27, 1553. 
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MARY COLLING, 

THE HOUSEMAID POETESS. 

" Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound ; 
All at her work the village maiden sings, 
Nor, while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Kevolves the sad vicissitude of things." 

A GOOD many years ago an amiable and accomplished 
lady, the wife of a Devonshire clergyman, observed a 
pretty young woman, dressed with remarkable neatness, 
sitting Sunday after Sunday immediately under the 
reading-desk of Tavistock church. There was some- 
thing so modest, sensible, and interesting about her, 
that Mrs. Bray (for that was the lady's name) inquired 
who she was, and found she was a maid-servant in the 
family of a gentleman of that place, and that she was a 
clever, good girl, with a turn for poetry, which did not 
unfit her, however, for the duties of her station. Some 
time after this, in the spring of the year 1881, Mrs. 
Bray received a small parcel from this girl, whose name 
was Mary-Maria Colling, containing a few poems, 
neatly written out, with a respectful request that she 
would look them over, and tell her what she thought 
of them. 

Mrs. Bray, having read the poems and made some 
inquiries about Mary, sent for her; but the poor girl 
was so embarrassed when she came, that she did not 
appear to much advantage. She called a second time, 
however, and saw Mrs. Bray alone, which she had not 
been on the fiist occasion, and they then had a long^ 
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quiet, and interesting conversation, which made Mrs. 
Bray acquainted with the following particulars of her life. 

Mary Colling was born at Tavistock, of poor but 
honest parents, in 1805. She was sent to school when 
very young, to be out of the way, and was at first 
merely taught sewing and knitting ; but, seeing others 
learning to read, she begged to be taught reading too ; 
and, as soon as she could read tolerably, she learned 
the whole of Watts^s hymns by heart, of her own 
accord, and also all the contents of a little book she 
bought for sixpence. 

At ten years old she was entered at the free school 
to learn needle-work, and some kind ladies who noticed 
her good conduct undertook to improve her in reading. 
She also learned writing ; but, as her mother was 
frequently ill and had a large young family, Mary was 
often obliged to remain at home to nurse her little 
brothers and sisters, which, of course, interfered with 
her progress. 

At thirteen she was taken from school altogether^ 
and placed at a loom to learn weaving. At this time 
'^ it grieved her heart,'^ she told Mrs. Bray, " that hei 
.father should be unable either to write or read ; and sc 
she taught him to do both, that his Bible might speal 
to him." 

" At fourteen," she added, '' it pleased God to give 
her a good service." For a Mrs. Hughes, being in 
want of a young person to help in the family, engaged 
Mary, who remained with her as long as she lived. 

" The dear old lady," she said, " was very good tc 
her, and grew as fond of her as if she had been her own 
child. She died in her arms; and, when upon hei 
death-bed, she charged her son to ' be a kind friend tc 
poor Mary, and to take care of her;* which he has 
done," continued Mary, "from that hour to this, 
There could not be a better master, nor a bettei 
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In the family of this benevolent gentleman Mary 
continued to live up to the time of Mrs. Bray's 
becoming acquainted with her. Her love of reading 
did not make her neglect her work in the least; and 
though there were ill-natured people who tried to set 
her master against her, he was so far from being 
influenced by them, that he bought her several nice 
books and some sermons as a Christmas presient. She 
also bought some valuable books out of her wages, 
saving all she could from her expenses in the way of 
dress for that purpose ; and this did not hinder her 
from being very generous to her own family. Her 
chief reading, however, was in the Bible, whole chapters 
of which she knew by heart. A sermon which Mr. 
Bray had preached about six years previously on the 
power of God had so much struck her, that it led to 
her composing a little poem on '' Creation," which was 
her first attempt of the kind. Her good master, 
observing she did not go out much, or run after plea- 
sure like other girls, kindly gave her a slip of garden 
ground to amuse herself by cultivating it at her leisure. 
This she did to such good purpose, that at length all 
the flower garden was put under her charge. The river 
Tavy flowed at the foot of it, and here her happiest 
hours were spent. Sometimes she amused herself by 
fancying the flowers talking to one another, and what 
they would say, according to their respective characters, 
as the queenly rose, the modest violet, the towering lily, 
the gaudy tulip, &c. Thus a peony growing near a 
laurel made her fancy it reproaching its neighbour for 
not being so fine as itself, and this led to her writing a 
little fable in verse called " The Peony and the Laurel.^' 
She blushed when she named this, and said she was 
afraid Mrs. Bray would think her mazed. 

" She is very modest,^' says Mrs. Bray, " and seems 
imbued with a deep sense of religious feeling, the surest 
safeguard against vanity, since such a fault \& %<^!sdkss^sv 
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found in a mind accustomed to serious thoughts on 
sacred subjects. It is more frequently the vice of those 
who think too much about themselves and too little 
about their God. She has the Devonshire accent^ but 
not coarsely; and though a perfect country girl in 
everything, — in her smile, her cap, her little straw 
bonnet, her courtesy, — yet there is nothing vulgar about 
her. The elevated feelings of her character have given 
to her manners that indescribable mark of mind which 
shows itself amid the greatest simplicity, and is never 
to be mistaken. Her features are regularly handsome, 
especially the forehead, eyebrows, and eyes, the latter 
peculiarly so when animated in conversation.'* 

Mrs. Bray had written a tale founded on fact, called 
'^ Ford of Fitz-Ford ; a Legend of Devon,*' which Mary's 
master, knowing she had a strong desire to read it, 
kindly lent her. As soon as she had eagerly read a 
little of it, she thought of a way in which she might 
enjoy it a great deal more, and enable her sister Anne 
to enjoy it too. Many of the places mentioned in the 
book were in the neighbourhood, within the distance of 
a pleasant walk, and could be seen at once from a 
certain rock on Whitchurch Down. To this rock, on 
fine summer evenings, did Mary and her sister Anne go 
with the book, and there read it at their leisure, in 
sight of the places it referred to. " They could see the 
old ruined gateway of Fitz-Ford ; Hoi well, where Lady 
Howard set on the blood-hound to track Standwich, is 
jiist by; Dartmoor, the resort of ' the wild people,' was 
before them ; Brent Tor, where the boy lighted the 
beacon, was in the distaaice ; and, in the valley below, 
the vicarage in which the authoress of the tale lived.'' 
I must now give a specimen or two of Mary's verses, 
which are probably not the best that she wrote ; but, 
unfortunately, her fables are out of print ; and I have 
been totally unable to procure even 9^ second-hand 
PPp^fT of them. The following is 
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*' A LETTER TO MY SISTER ANNE. 

" Dear Anne, I'm to my promise true, 
And now sit down to write to yoa ; 
But as for news, I've none to tell : 
It must suffice that I am well. 
But then, I think it is not meet 
To send an almost empty sheet. 
To save my credit, I will try 
To write of years that are gone by, 
When you and I did often stray, 
On many a sunny summer's day. 
What feasts did we with farthings make ! 
How proud we were to give and take ! 
And, in the meadows, with what pride 
We gathered flowers on Tavy's side ! 
Then I would I'ange through briar and brake. 
That I the prettiest bunch might make ; 
And oft, in many a rugged thorn, 
Our hands and aprons we have torn ; 
And then what projects did we try, 
To hide the same from mother's eye ! 
Sometimes beneath the trees we sat, 
Heading of Whittington's famed cat ; 
Or talked, till tears our eyes bedewed, 
About the 'Children in the Wood.* 
The schemes we formed proved fancy bold ! 
How often in our walks we've told 
What great things we should surely do 
If we were tall like Fanny Drew. 
And, don't you recollect ? at night, 
Our neighbour John would, with delight, 
Sit by the fire, when 'twas our glory 
To hear him tell some goblin story, 
Of rogues that lived at Roborough rock ; 
Of ghosts that walked at twelve o'clock ; 
How, oft was seen, on such a lawn, 
A coach, by headless horses drawn ; 
Of hounds, on Heathfield seen to rise. 
With homed heads and flaming eyes ; 
What wonders some old witch could do : 
Nor did we doubt that all was true. 
And though those years are long gone by. 
As firm as e'er 's affection's tie ; 
And, as to that, I've little fear 
That time or change can it impair. 

My service, with respects, accord. 

To Mr. and to Mrs. Ford; 

And pray do mind my dear canary ; 

So you will please your sister 
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Mr. Hughes related to Mrs. Bray, a singular history 
of Mary^s grandmother, which, as it in some degree 
aflTects herself, may as well be here inserted. 

Mary^s maternal grandfather, George Philp, was a 
native of Tavistock, and brought up to be a tailor, 
which was an employment rather below his condition. 
He was an exceedingly handsome, high-spirited, well- 
educated, and well-conducted young man, and nothing 
would satisfy him but going to sea. For a few years, his 
friends and acquaintance lost sight of him: he then sud- 
denly returned to his native town, bringing with him a 
young and beautiful bride, whose manners, appearance, 
and her possession of several rings, &c. proclaimed her 
to be of a rank much above that of the handsome 
young sailor to whom she was wedded. 

George and his bride were universally admitted to be 
the finest couple that had ever been seen in Tavistock, 
and on the Sunday after his return, it was with evident 
pride and delight that George carried her to church 
to attend Divine service. Everybody admired her, and 
everybody inquired who she was, and nobody could 
answer, as the bride and bridegroom maintained the 
utmost reserve on the subject of their marriage. What- 
ever might be the family of the bride, or the value of 
her jewels, it was evident she could have no money; 
for her handsome husband, induced by tenderness to 
submit to a trade he had formerly spurned, was to be 
seen again, earning a maintenance for her and himself, 
on a tailor's shopboard. At length, curiosity and idle 
reports died away ; and people contented themselves 
with saying, that '^ young Mrs. Philp was, for certain, 
' a gentlewoman born, but a very close sort of body.'^ 

Her character and manners were marked and pecu- 
liar. She did not seem happy, but she never com- 
plained. She had a high, independent spirit, but 
refused no employment, however mean, to earn bread 
ybr her children. She was ardently fond of her hus- 
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band, but kept aloof from liis connections. She was 
well-bred to all, but associated with no one, and 
though, in her way of life, her dress, and industry, 
she entirely suited herself to her poor condition, she 
never parted with her jewels till, long afterwards, abso- 
lute want compelled her to do so. To all inquiries 
respecting her own family, she remained totally silent. 
However, when severe misfortunes at length overtook 
her, something of her history became known ; though, 
to the day of her death, and even to her own children, 
she never became very communicative. Her story, as 
much of it as was told, was this : — 

Her maiden name was Domville, Jind she had been 
early left an orphan, both her parents being carried off 
by the small-pox. Her maternal uncle, whose name 
was White, lived near Arundel, in Sussex ; and, after 
the death of her parents, he took her home, treated 
her with every kindness, and gave her, when she was 
old enough to know their use, some valuable clothes 
and jewels that had belonged to her mother. Mary 
Domville grew up a beautiful girl, and though a 
favourite, was so independent, that, not choosing to be 
indebted to her uncle for support, she left his house 
and fled to the Isle of Wight. That he had given her 
any just ground of complaint, is unknown. To whom 
she fled, or by what means, is equally a mystery. She 
acknowledged having there entered the service of two 
sisters, as a sort of attendant or upper servant ; but 
these ladies, seeing how much she was above her con- 
dition, treated her as a friend and companion, and 
became exceedingly attached to her. The uncle traced 
her out, and, at various times, endeavouiied to prevail 
on her to return to him, but in vain. 

While in the Isle of Wight, she first saw George 
Philp, the young and handsome sailor. A mutual 
attachment followed ; and perhaps the same rash spirit 
that first tempted her to quit her uncle^s roof, now 
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induced her to enter on a hasty and unadvised marriage. 
Be this as it may, married she was, and, as a wife and 
mother, conducted herself without reproach. 

For some years, George Philp continued his busi- 
ness ; but probably he still had a hankering for his old 
profession, and, at length, he was tempted to return to 

, it. A fine frigate, the Vestal, was launched at Ply- 
mouth, only fourteen miles from Tavistock, and fitted 
out for some particular service in forming a settlement 
in some foreign land. The crew were all picked men ; 
and the gallantry and spirit of George Philp being well 
known to Admiral Vincent, he recommended him to 
tjie officer in command, who speedily nominated him 
to a confidential appointment ; with an offer also to his 
son, a fine lad of fourteen, who rejoiced to accompany 
his father on the voyage. 

All was arranged, and the morning came on which 
George Philp and his son were to start. It was a scene 
never to be forgotten. The brave George wept ; but 
his wife shed not a tear while he was in sight, and con- 
tinued to hold her babe, of four months old, to her 
bosom, whilst another child, a girl nine years of age, 
hung about her father, and crying, asked him " when 
he would come back, and why he went away to sea from 
herself and mother ? '' The boy, whose nature was 
exceedingly affectionate, kissed his mother a thousand 
times, and as he did so, gave her a parting gift, the 
model of a little pair of andirons, as a chimney-piece 
ornament, which he had bought as a keepsake for her 
at Plymouth ; and promised her that " he would bring 
her a token from every foreign land on which he should 
set his foot.''* The last kiss was given; the last bless- 
ing bestowed ; and the father and son went forth. 

Time passed on and no tidings arrived of them or of 
the ship. The poor wife and mother passed laborious 
days and sleepless nights, still indulging in hope; at 

length her health became affected by prolonged sus- 
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pense ; and when it became known that a vessel sup- 
posed to be the Vestal had been lost, with all on board, 
in a tempest off Newfoundland, she found the cer- 
tainty of her loss more tolerable than the wearing 
apprehension of it had been. 

Her fine character now showed itself. She had two 
fatherless children and herself to support by her own 
exertions ; she betrayed no grief, she uttered no 
murmur ; and after a day of hard toil, she would come 
home at evening to give food to her children, put them 
to bed, bestow on them a kiss and a tear, fondly handle 
her lost boy's parting keepsake for a moment, and then 
go forth again to labour till twelve o'clock. 

It was now that she sold her few jewels one by one, 
not for their value, but for what she could get for 
them, to supply her necessities. One of them was a 
fine diamond ring that she reserved for the last. Some 
dear remembrance was probably connected with it, for 
it was 3old reluctantly and only fetched three guineas, 
though that was nothing in comparison with its actual 
value. Perhaps this was the last relic of her better 
fortunes; for, after it was sold, she was scarcely ever 
heard to allude to her former life or her family, even to 
her own daughters. One of them married Edmund 
Colling, the father of our Mary, who was christened 
Mary-Maria at the express desire of her grandmother, 
because .they had been favourite names in her own 
family. 

. Mary Colling, who was only five years old when this 
beloved grandmother died, said she had a distinct re- 
membrance of her, and that " she did not talk like the 
Devonshire people.'' There was something reserved 
and high about her to most persons, but to Mary she 
was tenderness itself. Maiy could never allude to her 
without tears in her eyes, and spoke of her with the 
warmest gratitude. When the aged woman became 
past helpj it was long before she vroxild. <5RKiasBS!&. N.^ 
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receive assistance from the parish, but at length she 
submitted to it, and when the hour of her release ar- 
rived, was calm, collected, and resigned. Mary per- 
fectly remembered her grandmother's death-bed, and 
that not long before she died, she embraced her and 
said, ^^she wished she were in Abraham's bosom and 
could carry that dear little lamb there with her in her 
own/' 

When her eyes closed in death, little Mary thought 
her only sleeping. She shed many bitter tears when 
she found her grandmother would not awake again, and 
stole up to her and kissed her. To this she alludes in 
the following lines : — 

"TO MY MATERNAL GRANDMOTHER. 

" What joy was in my bosom raised, 
When by thy kindness I was praised ; 
Or ran to thee and sought relief 
From every little infant grief ! 

What was the joy and what the pride, 
I felt when prattling by thy side ; 
When ofb thy feeble arms would stretch 
To pick the flowers above my reach ! 

No wants from thee did I conceal ; 
I sought thine house at every meal ; 
Though e'er so little thine might be, 
A bit was always saved for me. 

When, stretched upon the bed of death, 
I heard thee speak with faltering breath. 
Though thy departure was so near, 
I was the object of thy care. 

And when the vital spark had fled, 

I fondly climbed beside thy bed, 

Not knowing, then, what death could mean, 

And kissed thee o'er and o'er again. 

Perhaps to thee it may be known 
How ofb I've sat and wept alone, 
When those, my artless tears, might be 
Unseen by all but Heaven and thee 1 " 

Mrs, Bray performed the same kindly office for 
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Mary Colling that Southey did for John Jones, by 
editing her poems, with an interesting introduction. 
The sale of the book produced her a small sum of 
money ; and the first thing she did with any part of it, 
was to place a neat tombstone over her grandmother's 
grave, which she had carefully kept in order for many 
years. She made many presents to " Sister Anne,'' on 
her wedding ; performed many other little acts of gene- 
rosity and bounty ; and lastly, as a mark of thankful- 
ness to God, whose goodness she always acknowledged 
in raising up friends to serve her, she became a yearly 
subscriber of five shillings to the Church Missionary 
Society. 

" She is still," said Mrs. Bray, in 1837, '^ the same 
modest, graceful, single-hearted creature as before. 
There cannot be a more feeling, affectionate, or humble 
mind, or a more perfectly natural and engaging cha- 
racter. I am proud to call Mary my friend ; and shall 
never meet with one more constant or deserving." 

Nor did her literary tastes unfit her for the humble 
duties of her calling. She frequently told Mrs. Bray, 
that, having been so long accustomed to domestic 
labour, she was quite sure she should not be happy 
without it, and that this very labour gave her a relish 
for the pursuits she delighted to follow in her evening 
hours of leisure. This is very important testimony, 
because there are many persons who erroneously sup- 
pose that intellectual culture unfits for domestic duty. 
It may, but it need not. 

I shall conclude with one of Mary's little fables, 
which I find in a Quarterly Review : — 



" THE DEW-DROP AND THE STREAM. 

'* The brakes with golden flowers were crowned, 
And melody was heard around, 
When, near a stream, a dew-drop shed 
Its lustre on a yiolet's head. 
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While trembling to the breeze it hung, 
The streamlet, as it rolled along, 
The beauty of the mom confessed, 
And thus the sparkling pearl addressed. 

' Sure, little drop, rejoice we may, 
' For all is beautiful and gay ; 
Creation wears her emerald dress, 
And smiles in all her loveliness ; 
And with delight and piide I see 
That little flower bedewed by thee. 
Thy lustre with a gem might vie. 
While ti'embling in its purple eye ! ' 

* Fbtt may rejoice, indeed ! 'tis true,* 
Replied the radiant drop of dew ; 
' You will, no doubt, as on you move, 
To flocks and herds a blessing prove ; 
But when the sun ascends on high. 
Its beams will draw me to the sky ; 
And I must own my humble power 
Has but refreshed a humble flower ! ' 

' Hold ! ' cried the stream, ' nor thus repine. 

For well 'tis known a power divine. 

Subservient to His will supreme, 

Hath made the dew-drop and the stream. 

Though small thou art, as I allow. 

No mark of Heaven's contempt art thou. 

Thou hast refreshed a humble flower, 

And done according to thy power. 

All things that are, both great and small, 

One glorious Author formed them all. 

This thought may all repinings quell : 

What serves His purpose^ serves Him well !'" 
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CLERY, 

VALET TO LOUIS XVI., KING OF FRANCE, 

For many hundred years, the French had been very 
proud of their kings, and tolerably faithful to them. 
Sut great abuses had sprung up, which no one 
knew how to remedy; the laws were not suitable for 
the times, the poor were in great misery and very dis- 
contented, so that they began to hate the name of 
king. 

Louis XVI. was by no means a bad man ; on the 
contrary, he had many amiable qualities ; but unfortu- 
nately, he and the times were unfitted for each other. 
He desired to make his people happy, but did not like 
to yield what he considered his just rights. The evils 
that prevailed were too great for him to contend with ; 
he held out when he ought to have yielded, and he 
yielded when he ought to have held out ; so that even 
his best friends, his nearest relations, his wife and his 
sister, could have no confidence in his proceedings. 
With all this he was a truly God-fearing king, and 
devotedly loved by many of his subjects. 

The Revolution broke out. Dreadful crimes were 
committed ; and, at length, the king threw himself and 
his family, that is to say, his queen, Marie Antoinette, 
his sister, Madame Elizabeth, his daughter, Madame 
Royale, and his little son, the Dauphin, into the hands 
of the Legislative Assembly. 

This was worse than no protection at all, because it 
cut them off from all means of escape. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly, who hated the royal family, immedi- 
ately threw them into prison in the tower of the 
Temple, 
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Clery was valet to the little Dauphin. It had been 
his place to wash him, dress him, curl his hair, and sit 
by him till he went to sleep. As soon as he heard of 
the imprisonment of his royal master, this brave man, 
who was a husband and a father, thought not of himself, 
but oflfiered himself to the Legislative Assembly to be 
shut up with the royal family in the tower of the 
Temple, and be their servant. His offer was accepted. 

To this dismal tower, therefore, he went. It was 
four stories high : the first floor was occupied by the 
municipal oflScers, a very low, brutal set of men, half 
soldier, half policeman; the second by the corps de 
garde; the third by the queen and royal family; and 
the fourth by the king. 

Clery arrived there at eight o^clock in the evening, 
on the 26th of August, 1792. On entering the pre- 
sence of the royal family his feelings so overcame him 
that he could not speak. The queen broke the silence. 
" Clery,^' said* she, " you will wait upon my son, and 
consult with Monsieur Hue respecting everything that 
concerns us.^^ 

He bowed, without being able to utter a word ; and 
proceeded to wait on them at supper. It was the 
custom in those days, both for ladies and gentlemen, to 
have their hair curled, frizzled, and loaded with, quan- 
tities of powder. The queen and princesses had been 
unable to get their heads dressed for eight days, and 
were, therefore, much annoyed at their disorder.. The 
queen asked Clery at supper-time whether he thought 
he could dress their hair for them, as they had now no 
female attendant. He replied that he would do his 
best. A municipal officer, who was present as a spy on 
their proceedings, stepped up to Clery and told him he 
had better mind what he was about, before he made 
such civil speeches as that. Clery was shocked at this 
bad beginning. 
For eight days he remained as close a prisoner as the 
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royal family ; Hue executing all the errands. During 
this time^ Clery dressed the king^s hair morning and 
evening, and made himself generally useful. He ob- 
served he was closely watched. 

At the end of that time poor Hue was arrested and 
carried off — an awful warning to Clery of what his own 
fate might soon be. The next morning, he was desired 
to tell the king he would never see Hue more ; which 
he begged to decline. The oflBcer, therefore, went up 
to the king, and told him himself 

" I thank you,'' said the king, calmly, " I can avail 
myself of the services of my son's valet ; and, if that 
is denied me, I can wait upon myself." 

A loud beating of drums was heard in the neighbour- 
ing streets. The royal family, who were preparing to 
take a turn in the poor little garden which afforded 
them their only means of exercise, were told they must 
remain indoors. Clery went down to dine with a man 
and his wife named Tison, who were house-servants. 
Scarcely were they seated, when a bloody head on a 
long pole was held up to the window. Tison's wife 
uttered a cry of horror ; the brutal mob, taking her 
voice for that of the queen, shouted with laughter. It 
was the head of the beautiful Princess de Lamballe, 
the queen's most intimate friend, who had been bar- 
barously murdered ; her long, fair ringlets floated in 
the air. 

Cl^ry flew to the king. Terror was so visible in his 
countenance that the queen immediately perceived it : 
it was important to hide from her the cause. " Why 
are you not at dinner ? " said the queen. " Madam," 
replied Clery, faltering, " I do not feel very well." At 
this moment a municipal entered, and began to whisper 
to those who were watching the king. A great uproar 
was heard, meanwhile, in the street. Four of the mob 
rushed in, and insisted that the xoyal family should 
show themselves at the window : the municipals op« 
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posed it. One of intruders, then turning to tlie queen, 
said to her, in the most brutal manner, '^ They want to 
conceal from you Lamballe's head, which we have 
brought to show you how we serve tyrants ! '' 

At these horrible words, the queen fainted away ; 
Madame Elizabeth and Clery raised her and placed 
her on a sofa; her daughter and son shed tears over 
her. The king, turning to the ruffian, firmly said, 
" We can be surprised at nothing, sir ; but you might 
have spared the queen this dreadful news/' The man 
turned on his heel : his end was accomplished. 

At eight in the evening, all was quiet in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tower, but this was far from being 
the case in other parts of Paris, where dreadful mas- 
sacres continued for seven or eight days. 

At this time the king rose at six o'clock every morn- 
ing, shaved himself, and had his hair dressed by Clery. 
He then entered a little reading-room and knelt down 
in prayer for a short time; after which, he read till 
nine o'clock. Clery meanwhile made his bed, set the 
room in order, and spread the table for breakfast; 
after which, he went down to the queen. After dress- 
ing the young Dauphin, and arranging his long curls 
of beautiful light hair, he dressed the hair of the 
queen and princesses, and took this opportunity of 
cautiously communicating to them any news he might 
have been able to collect. At .nine o'clock the queen, 
Madame Elizabeth, and the royal children joined the 
king at breakfast; during which, Clery and Tison's 
wife dusted their rooms, &c. Tison and his wife were 
spies; and the latter afterwards bore frightful false 
witness against the queen, and was so smitten in her 
conscience for it, that she went raving mad. 

At ten o'clock, the king and all the royal family 

went down to the queen's apartment, where they 

passed the remainder of the day. The king, like a 

^ood father of a family, gave lessons to his little son^ 
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heard him repeat poetry, taught him geography, and 
exercised him in drawing maps. After this, the queen 
gave the sweet little boy some lessons. The remainder 
of the morning was passed by the princesses in fancy- 
work ; and, at eleven o'clock, they w^ent into Madame 
Elizabeth's room to change their dresses; they, who 
had till lately had so many attendants, now assisting 
each other. 

At one o'clock, in fine weather, thev walked in the 
garden, accompanied by an officer and four guards. To 
give the little prince more exercise, Clery ran races 
with him, played at ball, shuttlecock, and other active 
games. 

At two, they returned to dinner, and Clery waited 
on them. During this time their rooms were always 
searched. After dinner, they returned to the queen's 
room, where she and the king had a game of picquet 
or tric-trac. Clery took this opportunity of dining. 

At four, the king took a nap, the queen and prin- 
cesses sitting round him, each with a book in her hand. 
Doubtless many a sad thought often prevented their read- 
ing. When the king awoke, conversation was resumed. 
Clery then gave the little prince a writing-lesson. 
There seems to have been nothing this man could do ^ 
that he left undone: he thought nothing above nor 
beneath him. At the king's dictating, he wrote out 
passages from several of the best French authora, as 
copies for the Dauphin. After this, he took him into 
Madame Elizabeth's room, to play with him at battle- 
dore and shuttlecock. 

In the evening, the royal family gathered round a 
table, and the queen, who was a very accomplished 
woman, read aloud some history or other well-chosen 
book, calculated to instruct as well as amuse her chil- 
dren. Madame Elizabeth read in her turn. At eight 
o'clock the Dauphin's supper was brought to him by 
Clery, and the king then amused his children by 
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asking them riddles, &c. ; after which, Clery took the 
Dauphin to bed. The queen heard him say his prayers, 
and Madame Elizabeth sat by the little boy's bedside 
till he fell asleep. Clery had this opportunity, also, of 
communicating any news he had gathered. 

The king supped at nine with his family ; then em- 
braced them tenderly all round, and went up to his own 
room, where he read till midnight. Clery slept on a 
little bed, close to the king. A guard watched him all 
night, and another guard slept in a little room that 
divided the princesses. The insults of these men were 
almost as repugnant to Clery to witness as to the royal 
family to receive. When the weather became colder, 
the Dauphin wanted additional curtains and blankets. 
The king desired Clery to write to the Assembly for 
them. He did so in these words — 
The king desires for his son,'^ &c. 
You are very bold,'^ said one of the municipal 
officers, " to use a title abolished by the people, and 
shall learn it to your cost.^^ 

Clery refused to alter it. His note,however, was treated 
with contempt; and Madame Elizabeth had to write 
one, using the simple name of " Louis the Sixteenth.^' 

Their clothes were growing so old that the princesses 
were obliged to mend them daily. At length they were 
allowed some of their former stock ; but, as the crown 
was embroidered on them, they were obliged to pick 
out these marks before they were allowed to use them. 

On the 26th of September Clery learnt, to his grief, 
that the king was about to be separated from his family. 
He did not know how to break to him this distressing 
news, and yet feared that, if he did not, it would be 
told with brutal abruptness. His melancholy counte- 
nance excited the king^s attention, and prepared the 
way for the sad news, which he told as tenderly as he 
could. 

^^ You could not,^^ said the king, " have given me a 
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greater proof of your attachment than this ; I exact 
of your zeal the full truth about everything, as far as 
you know it ; there is nothing for which I am not pre- 
pared/^ 

Three days afterwards, at ten in the morning, four or 
five municipals entered' the room in which the royal 
family were sitting, and one of them read a paper 
authorizing them to take away their paper, ink, pens, 
pencils, and to desire that, whenever they wanted any- 
thing, Clery should go down stairs and write for it in 
an order-book. One of the men whispered to Clery 
that the king would be separated from his family that 
night; which Clery found means of telling Madame 
Elizabeth, who told the king. 

In fact, just as they had finished supper, the king 
was informed that he was about to be removed to the 
great tower. Although forewarned through Clery's 
thoughtful aflfection, the stroke was bitterly felt by all. 
They embraced each other in sorrow ; and Clery then 
followed the king to his new quarters, which were still 
part of the same building. 

The king's room was not yet out of the hands of the 
painters and whitewashers, and contained a bed, and 
nothing more. A distant room was appointed for Cl^ry, 
who resolved not to sleep in it, but pass the night in a 
chair near his royal master. 

Next morning, having helped the king to dress, he 
went to perform the same business for the Dauphin, but 
was refused. '/What business have you here ?^^ said 
the municipals. " You are not going to communicate 
with these prisoners any more, nor your master either.^' 

At nine o'clock, the king desired to be conducted to 
his family. ''We have no orders about that,'^ said 
they. His majesty made a few remarks, but received 
no answer. 

All this time he had had no breakfast. At about 
half-past nine two municipals entered, followed b^ ^ 
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boy carryino^ a piece of dry bread and a glass of 
lemonade. Was not this a sorry *' dish to set before a 
king?'' However, the king merely said, he hoped he 
should dine with his family. "We have no orders 
about that/' was the reply. "But, sirs! surely my 
valet may go, as usual, to dress my son? He has 
always had the care of him, and nothing hinders him 
from continuing to do so!'' "That is no matter of 
ours !" — and they departed. 

" Cl^ry," said the king, breaking the bread in half 
and taking it to him, " they seem to have forgotten 
your breakfast altogether ! Take this, I have enough." 
Clery would have refused, but the king insisted ; tears 
started into the eves of both. 

At ten, the workmen returned to finish the room ; 
and one of the municipals who accompanied them had 
the civility to tell the king that he had been present 
at the breakfast of his family, and that they were all 
well. " I thank you for telling me so," said the king, 
" and I hope you will tell them the same of me. Some 
books I was reading have been left in the queen's 
room, may I have them ?" 

The municipal consented, but, being unable to read, 
was obliged to take Clery with him, who was glad 
enough of the errand. Directly he entered the pre- 
sence of the royal family, they crowded round bim, 
— not merely with tears, but sobs — to know if all was 
going well with the king. Even the municipals shed 
tears at the scene ; and one of them, wiping his eyes, 
said, " Well, they shall, at least, dine together to-day." 
This filled them with the greatest joy; and, in fact, 
they continued to have their mpals all together from 
that day, though separated in the intervals. 

dory's wife brought him clean linen once a week, 

accompanied by a lady deeply interested in the royal 

famWy who passed for her cousin. They availed them- 

selves of these meetings to convey news to the king; 
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and Clery^s wife also paid a street-crier to bawl the 
public news through the streets withiu hearing of the 
Terapld, under pretence of selling newspapers. Thus 
they gained scraps of information of what was passing. 

Poor Clery now got into great danger. A sentinel 
who knew him a little was so imprudent as to address 
him by name, and speak a few friendly words to him 
in the hearing of the municipals. Clery replied with 
the utmost coldness; but one of the municipals gave 
information against him, and even said the sentinel 
had given Clery a paper, for that he heard it rustle. 
Clery was arrested, and carried to the Palace of Justice, 
where he was kept in solitary confinement six hours, 
and then examined. The sentinel and the false accuser 
were produced as witnesses. Clery treated the depo- 
sition of the latter with contempt and indignation; 
saying to the magistrate, " Is such a man worthy of 
your confidence ? If he heard the paper rustle, it was 
his duty to search me on the spot ! '^ He was acquitted. 

In about three weeks, the royal family were removed 
to apartments in the great tower, under the king ; and 
then their former life was resumed. As no priest was 
allowed to approach them (the French government 
maintained that there was no God!), they supplied 
the want of one, as well as they could, by books of 
devotion. ^^ How often,^' says Clery, " have I seen 
Madame Elizabeth kneeling beside her bed engaged in 
fervent prayer.'^ Indeed she was an angel, rather than 
a woman ; and might have escaped imprisonment alto- 
gether, had she not preferred sharing the lot of her 
brother. 

Clery was now ordered to deprive the king of the 
orders and decorations he had always been in the habit 
of wearing, but boldly refused, saying it was certainly 
not his place to do so. The king however, overhearing 
it, privately desired him to remove them, which, in 
obedience to his master, he did. 
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The manicipals would even break up macaroons, cut 
peaches in half, and crack nuts, to see if letters were 
concealed in thera. They even wanted to be present 
when the queen changed her dress ; she therefore gave 
up doing so. She often helped Clery to make the 
king's bed. 

The poor fellow became ill. The little room he occu- 
pied all day was damp and had no chimney, and scarcely 
any fresh air came through the barred window. He 
was attacked with rheumatic fever and obliged to keep 
his bed. And now his grateful masters and mistresses 
showed how they could requite his kindness. The king 
dressed his little boy, who afterwards spent nearly the 
whole day at Clery's bedside, prattling to him and 
waiting on him with, the utmost aflFection. The queen 
and princesses visited him as often as they could ; they 
waited on one another, and Madame Elizabeth dressed 
the king's hair. She also slipped into Clery's hand, 
unseen by the municipals, a little phial of embrocation, 
which she had found good for her own rheumatism. At 
night the king stole unperceived into his room with a 
glass of cooling beverage to quench his thirst, saying 
kindly, " You know how gladly I would be with you 
more, were I not so watched ! But cheer up, my good 
friend ! to-morrow you shall have a doctor.'' 

Clery's illness lasted six days, and during the whole 
of this time he received the same kindness. One even- 
ing, when he was again able to undress the Dauphin, 
the little fellow slipped a box of lozenges into his hand, 
which Madame Elizabeth had given him for Clery 
when she came to kiss him and wish him good night. 
" My aunt said they were on purpose for you ! " whis- 
pered he, ^^ and I have been keeping awake till you 
came in. It is a good thing you were not much 
longer, for my eyes have shut so many, many times !" 

Poor little boy ! — What a cruel end awaited him ! 
Onc^ day the lady who accompanied Clery's wife 
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brought him the important intelligence that the king's 
trial was to begin on the following Tuesday. Clery 
knew not how to communicate tliis awful news to the 
king ; but yet it was so needful that it should not take 
him by surprise that he felt he must not shrink from 
it. Accordingly, when he undressed the king at night, 
he told him what he had heard, adding that he would be 
separated from his family, and must consider how he 
would communicate with the queen. For himself, 
Clery said, he was willing to undertake all risks for 
them. 

The next day the king and queen had a long and 
private conversation on the subject so alarmingly 
interesting to them. They begged Clery to obtain all 
the information he could. 

On the morning of the fatal day the approaches to 
the tower were filled with cavaby and cannon. The 
accompanying noise would have dismayed the royal 
family, had not Clery forewarned them of it. They 
breakfasted together, but the presence of their spies 
prevented the least expression of their feelings. The 
king and the Dauphin afterwards retired, according to 
their custom, to the king's room, when he gave the 
little prince a reading-lesson, in which they were en- 
gaged when two municipals entered, and said they must 
take the young prince to his mother. When he was 
gone, the king sat down in an arm-chair by his bed, 
and remained in profound thought. 

At one o^clock the mayor of Paris arrived, and told 
the king he was come to fetch him to his trial before 
the National Convention. Clery brought the king his 
hat and great-coat, and saw him depart. A municipal, 
who remained behind, observed, " He will see his family 
no more." 

Clery took the earliest opportunity of acquainting 
Madame Elizabeth with this. She deeply sighed, and 
said, " We can be surprised jit pothing. We are fully 
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prepared to expect the worst : the king will die a victim 
to his goodness and his love of the people who are so 
cruel to him. How deceived they are ! Nothing but 
his religious trust in Providence supports him in this 
dreadful extremity. Ah, Clery ! ^' she continued, her 
eyes filling with tears, " you, of all of us, will soon be 
the only one left with my dear brother ! Redouble, if 
possible, your attention to him : neglect no opportunity 
of letting us hear of him ; but, above all, take care of 
your own safety, remembering how valuable you are to 
us ! '' It may well be believed this good and faithful 
servant gave her every assurance in his power. They 
agreed that he should still retain the charge of the linen 
of the Dauphin, who now lived with his father, but would 
probably be removed from him ; and that Clery should 
send a change of linen for him every other day, and 
take that opportunity of conveying to her news of the 
king. She also gave him a handkerchief, which, in case 
of the king's being ill, he was to slip among the 
Dauphin's linen. He tried to console her with the idea 
that, at the worst, the king would only be banished ; 
but she shook her head, saying, " Oh, no ! oh, no I — I 
know they will take his life ! '^ 

At six o'clock Clery was summoned before the 
council, and informed that he was no longer to have 
any communication with the princesses nor with the 
young prince, but confine himself solely to his attend* 
ance on the king : he was not even to sleep near him, 
but in the little tower, and only go to him at meals and 
dressing-times. How fortunate that he and Madame 
Elizabeth had already made some arrangement I 

At half-past six the king returned, looking much 
harassed and fatigued. He asked to see his family, but 
was refused. He then told Clery to let him have his 
supper at half-past eight, and took up a book as usual, 
with four municipals watching him. When Clery 
announced supper, the king inquired whether his 
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family were not coming to partake of it. No answer, 
^^ Surely my son, at least, will come/^ pursued he, 
^^ since his bed and clothes are here!^' No answer. 
After supper Clery was obliged to send the little 
prince's night-clothes to him by a municipal. 

As the king undressed, " I was far from thinking,'' 
said he, " what a number of questions would be asked 
me.'' He slept the sleep of an innocent man, and 
Clery in the same room, in spite of orders. 

The next day, and many following days, the trial was 
resumed. Clery sent the young prince clean linen 
every other day, as pre-arranged with Madame Eliza- 
beth ; who contrived to send him a little note, pricked 
with a pin, imploring to know from the king himself 
how he bore up. The king, being allowed pen and ink, 
which she was not, wrote her a little note, without 
sealing it, begging Clery to remit it to her by the first 
opportunity, adding, ^^ You may read what I have said." 
" I never disobeyed my master," says the faithful Clery, 
" but in this." 

He sent her the note the next day, by a lad named 
Turgi, who brought back an answer rolled up in a ball 
of cotton, which he threw under the bed as he passed 
the door. 

The wax candles which were brought to Clery were 
tied up with twine. He saved the twine till he had 
enough, by joining the pieces together, to let down to 
Madame Elizabeth's window with the king's letters, 
and draw up the answers. By such means were this 
affectionate family reduced to keep up their corre- 
spondence. 

When Christmas-day arrived, the king wrote his will, 
and employed Clery to copy it for him. It may be 
asked what had he to leave? His forgiveness, his 
wishes, and his confession of faith. It is a very affect- 
ing document. 

The next morning, at ten o'clock, he was again taJcexk 
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to the bar of the Assembly, and remained there till five 
in the evening. 

As the conclusion of the trial drew near, Clery's sus- 
pense became horrible. On the 27th of January, early 
in the morning, M. de Malesherbes, the king^s counsel, 
hastily entered, and said to him with agitation^ " All is 
lost ! the king is condemned ! " The king, who saw 
him enter, drew near; his good old minister threw him- 
self at his feet, choking with tears, and unable to utter 
a word. The king raised him, and pressed him to his 
heart with affection ; nor did he give way to giief when 
he heard the fatal news ; he seemed principally occupied 
with the sorrow of the venerable old man. 

From the moment of hearing M. de Malesherbes' 
news, Clery's teeth had chattered, and he had been 
seized with an uncontrollable trembling. Though the 
king wanted to be shaved, Clery was unable to help 
him; he could only hold the soap while the king 
lathered his chin, and he dared not look him in the 
face. At length thfeir eyes met; tears were rolling 
down Clary's cheeks ; and the king, hitherto so calm, 
instantly caught the infection of his grief. He became 
pale as a corpse ; but seeing Clery ready to sink to the 
ground, he caught him firmly by both hands, pressed 
them with great emotion, and then said encouragingly, 

^^ Come, come ! — more courage ! ^' 

He then finished shaving himself with tranquillity, 
and Clery helped him to finish dressing. 

"When the deputation came to read him his sentence 
of death within twenty-four hours, the king betrayed 
no emotion. He demanded, however, three days for 
preparation, and an interview with his family. He also 
sent for a priest, the Abbe Edgeworth ; and then, when 
they were gone, bade Clery serve his dinner. 

Two municipals met Clery, and said, " Your master 
must have no knife or sharp instrument at dijin^r* 
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You must cut his food for him, and had better go and 
tell him so." Clery would not. The king was sur- 
prised and hurt at the loss of his knife; but, as the 
saying is, ^^ it was all of a piece.'' He managed, with a 
spoon and a crust, to eat a few mouthfuls : the meal 
only lasted a few minutes. 

The king's request for three days was not granted ; 
his request that he might take leave of his family was. 
The scene was heart-rending. Sobs, embraces, every- 
thing that could pierce the soul. At length they tore 
themselves away, the king accompanying them to the 
door and promising to see them on the morrow. Alas ! 
they saw him no more. 

Clery waited on him at supper, and helped him to 
undress. " It is not the pain/' murmured the king, 
evidently thinking of his approaching death. Then, — 
"Clery, be sure you wake me at five to-morrow 
morning." 

He slept the moment his head was on his pillow, 
while his faithful servant sat beside him all night, and 
prayed to God. At five he began to light the fire. 

" Is it five ? " cried the king, waking up. 

" By some of the clocks, sire, but not by the watch." 

" Is the priest come ? " 

" Yes, sire." 

"Where is he?" 

" In my bed." 

" And you ? " 

" Have been beside you in this chair." 

" Ah ! how sorry — ^" 

" Sire ! could I think of myself at such a time ? " 

They wrung one another's hands. 

The priest entered as soon as the king was ready, 
and administered to him the last sacraments. Clery 
then asked his blessing, and took leave of him with 
tears. He was told^ however, that he must accompany 
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the king to the scaffold^ to assist him to undress. He 
shrank from it^ but did not refuse. However^ he waa 
not permitted to go. 

The noise in the streets was now tremendous ; the 
mob was clamorous for its victim. The king was ready. 
Clery oflFered him his great- coat. "I shall not need it/' 
he said — '^ only my hat." Then, " Gentlemen" (to the 
municipals), "I do hope you will allow Clery to attend my 
son, who has always been accustomed to him. It is my 
earnest wish !" 

The next instant he was gone. Clery remained, 
standing like a statue, scarcely conscious of anything. 
How long he remained so he knew not, till roused by 
the beating of drums which told him that all was 
over ! 

Eventually Clery escaped to England, where his 
devoted conduct made him many friends. The cha- 
racter of this faithful servant requires no comment — it 
speaks for itself £rom first to last. 

He is buried at Vienna: his tombstone bears the 
simple name of " The faithful Cl€ry," 
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LOUISA SCHEPLER. 

On the borders of France and Germany, in the 
ancient city of Strasburg, John Frederic Oberlin was 
bom, in the year 1740. While quite a child^ he 
was distinguished for his generosity and benevolence. 
When he saw his father looking gravely and sadly over 
the week's bills, which, perhaps, he could not conve- 
niently pay, little Frederic ran for his money-box, and 
emptied its contents, a few halfpence and farthings, 
into his hands. Another day, seeing some rude boys 
knock down a poor market-woman's basket of eggs, he 
gave her all his little savings. Another time, he saw 
a beadle ill-using a sick beggar in the street, and 
reproved him for it in so spirited a manner, that the 
enraged beadle would have made him suffer severely 
for his interference, had not the neighbours interposed. 
A few days afterwards, Frederic saw the beadle coming 
along the street. " Shall I run away from him ? '' 
thought he — *'no; God is with me, so why should I 
fear ? " He therefore calmly passed the beadle, who 
only smiled at him. 

The excellent mother of this promising boy used to 
assemble her children around her every evening, and 
read aloud some interesting book, while they copied 
pictures which their father had drawn for them ; and 
seldom did they go to bed without begging for " one 
beautiful hymn from dear mamma,'' which she readily 
granted. At other times, on fine summer afternoons, 
their father would tie an old drum round his waist, 
place his seven blooming boys in a line, and make them 
go through the military exercise. The extreme delight 
little Frederic manifested on these occasions showed he 
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had a strong vocation for a soldier's life ; but, far from 
this, his father destined him for one of the learned pro- 
fessions; and his religious convictions soon decided 
him to enter the church. Soon after his taking holy 
orders he obtained the curacy of a wild district, some 
little distance from Strasburg, called the Ban de la 
Roche, or Valley of Stones. 

The people of this desolate parish were ignorant and 
wretched. They lived wholly on potatoes, which were 
of a bad sort ; and produced poor crops. Their cot- 
tages were mere huts ; they had not even a road to 
Strasburg ; and no one seemed to have spirit to try to 
better their condition. 

Oberlin immediately endeavoured to improve this 
state of things. He had married a young wife, and 
carried her to the old parsonage-house ; and now, call- 
ing the men of his parish together, he proposed that 
they should build a bridge across the river, and make a 
road to Strasburg. 

The men looked perfectly astonished ; and as they 
none of them seemed willing to begin, Oberlin 
shouldered a pick-axe, and said, " Let those who feel 
the importance of the undertaking follow me ! ^' 

They were ashamed to hang back when their 
minister led the way, and, hastily collecting their tools, 
they followed him, and obeyed his directions with 
alacrity. In due time, an excellent road and a neat 
wooden bridge were constructed ; by which means, 
instead of being imprisoned in their valley three- 
quarters of the year, they were able to go at all seasons 
to buy and sell at Strasburg. 

Next, the good minister endeavoured to supply the 
want of shops by opening a warehouse for goods that 
were continually needed. He also sent promising boys 
to Strasburg to learn the trades of a carpenter, a 
mason, a glazier, a cartwright, and a blacksmith, and 
then return to practise them in their native parish. 
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He then directed improvements in tlie wretched 
cottages^ and made them weatherproof and tenantable. 
After this, with the assistance of his man-servant, he 
set to work in his own garden, which had a public foot- 
path through it, dug several trenches four or five feet 
deep, planted them with apple-trees, plums^ cherries, 
walnuts, and pears, and surrounded them with such 
soil as he judged would best promote their growth. 
The country people, who continually passed along the 
public path, noticed how well these trees throve, and 
soon began to surround their own cottages with little 
orchards, so that the *^ stony valley^' became the scene 
of beauty and prosperity. Oberlin taught them how 
to enrich their soil by compost made of things they 
had supposed quite worthless, such as leaves of trees, 
stalks of rushes, moss, fir-apples, and even old woollen 
rags and old shoes cut up for the purpose, paying 
children for them at the rate of eightpence a bushel. 

While thus caring for their bodily welfare, his chief 
care was for their souls. The instruction of the young 
was one of his principal objects, and we are indebted 
to him for the first idea of infant schools. He always 
catechized the children on Sunday afternoons, and he 
held frequent religious meetings during the week. So 
dear did he become to all his parishioners, that the 
name by which he was commonly called- among them 
was " our dear papa." 

Meanwhile, his home, which had been the scene of 
great happiness, sustained a terrible domestic loss. 
His beloved wife, who had borne him seven promising 
children, died rather suddenly, about ten weeks after 
her last confinement. It was a dreadful stroke to 
Oberlin, but not a murmur ever escaped his lips. And 
now it was that the excellent qualities of Louisa 
Schepler, a young servant girl who had already lived 
eight years in the house, became strikingly manifest. 

She was an orphan girl, who had been one of the 
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infant-school teachers, and at the time of Mrs. Ober- 
lin's death was twenty -three years of age ; a pleasing, 
healthy-looking young woman, dressed in the peasant 
costume of the country. Directly she found that she 
would be needed to take charge of her master's mother- 
less little family, she resolved to devote her whole future 
life to him; and accordingly declined several good 
offers of marriage that were made her from time to 
time, saying she would never leave ''the dear papa.** 
Neither would she accept any wages from him, but 
lived in the family rather as a friend than a servant, 
only asking him for what her few wants required, when 
they occurred, as a daughter might have done. 

The following little note from her to him, written 
on New-Year*s-day, 1793, will show something of her 
style of thought, feeling, and expression. 

"Dear and honoured Papa, 

'' Permit me at the commencement of the new 
year to request a favour which I have long desired. 
As I am now really independent — that is to say, as I 
have no longer my father's debts to attend to, — I be- 
seech you, dear papa, not to refuse me the favour of 
making me your adopted daughter. Do not, I en- 
treat you, give me any more wages ; for, as you treat 
me like your child in every other respect, I earnestly 
hope you will do so in this. Little is needful for my 
bodily wants. My shoes, stockings, and sabots will 
cost something ; but, wh^n I want them, I can ask you 
for them, as a child applies to its father. 

'' I entreat you, dear papa, to grant me this favour ; 
and condescend to regard me as your tenderly attached 
daughter, 

''Louisa Schepler.*' 

It need hardly be said that this modest and affec- 
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tionate request was granted by the venerable minister, 
then in his fiftieth year. 

The following extract from a letter written by a lady 
who had been visiting him, to one of her friends, gives 
a pleasing picture of his domestic life and of Louisa^s 
position in the family : — 

"... We found the worthy pastor in his morning- 
gown, just on the point of concluding a lecture; his 
pupils had, like their master, something soft, almost 
heavenly, in their look. 

" His house stands well, and has from the garden- 
side a romantic view. The furniture is simple; the 
walls are covered with maps, drawings, and prints ; and 
texts of Scripture are written over all the doors. That 
over the dining-room door is, * Blessed are they which 
do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall 
be filled/ . . . 

" The dinner commenced with a blessing. His chil- 
dren, two maids, and a girl who receives her instruc 
tion there, were at the table ; there was a remarkable 
expression of softness on all their countenances. 

" It is surprising to witness the soimd sense, refine- 
ment, and superiority of mind evinced by these simple 
peasants; the very servants are well educated, and 
clothed with that child-like spirit which is one of the- 
truest tests of real religion. One of them, who is a 
widow, made many good remarks to us on the duties of 
married life. *In order to introduce and preserve 
domestic peace,* said she, 'let us turn to Him who is- 
peace/ 

'^ I am writing this at his table, while he is busy pre- 
paring leather gloves for his peasant children. His 
eldest son, Frederic, is giving a lesson to some of the 
little ones ; and the ' dear papa ' frequently puts in a 
word. He took me this morning into his workshop, 
where there is a turner's lathe, a complete set of 
carpenter's tools, a printing-press, and a press for book«> 
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binding. I helped him to colour a quire of paper^ in- 
tended for comers of school-books. He gives scarcely 
anything to his people but what has been in some mea- 
sure prepared by his own or his children's hands. 

^^The most perfect equality reigns in his house; 
children, servants, boarders, all are treated with equal 
kindness. Their places at table change, that each may 
sit next him in turn, with the exception of Louisa, bui 
housekeeper, who, of course, presides, and of his two 
maids, who always sit at the bottom of the table. As 
it is his custom to greet every member of his family 
night and morning, these two little maids come very 
respectfully curtseying to him, and he always inquires 
after their health, or wishes them good night. All are 
happy, and appear to owe much of their happiness to 
him. They seem to be ready to sacrifice their lives to 
save his. The following reply was made by one of his 
servants, on his questioning her about her downcast 
looks during some slight illness: ^I fear, dear papa, 
there will be no servants in heaven, and that I shall 
lose the happiness of waiting upon you !''' 

Oberlin doubtless told her that this happiness would 
be swallowed up in the far greater happiness of serv- 
ing the Heavenly Father, of whose love that of any 
earthly parent is but a shadow. 

Time passed on ; the good minister's children grew 
up; he became old, and so did Louisa; for we find 
him thanking a friend for sending him ^^two pairs of 
excellent spectacles, one of which Louisa thankfully 
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Oberlin had a terrible and extraordinary illness, 
during which Louisa nursed him with the greatest 
tenderness. He was delirious when the fever was at its 
height, and often distressed her by calling on her to 
bring him thousands and thousands of pounds^ for 
different purposes of charity. She had the reward of 
nursing him well; but a sadder sick-bed followed. 
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Henry Oberlin, who had gone to Russia^ returned to 
die under his father's roof. So universally was Oberlin 
loved, that as soon as it was known in what state Henry 
was returning, twelve men oflTered to bear him on their 
shoulders the last six miles of his journey ; and when 
they found he could not bear exposure to the air, and 
must travel in a covered cart, they walked before it, 
carefully removing every stone that might have occa* 
sioned a jolt. 

Henry suflfered much in body and mind before he 
expired. Often he exclaimed, " O mercy ! mercy ! O 
it is a hard, hard thing to die!'' About a quarter of 
an hour before his death, however, he murmured^ 
'^ Now I have a little repose — a little consolation — a 
little joy !" Then he several times repeated, "From 
death unto life! from death unto life!" and pressed 
his father's hand. Twice, believing him gone, Louisa 
closed his eyes ; but they opened again and were raised 
on high. 

Our next description of Louisa is as an old woman^ 
from the pen of an English visitor. She says : — 

"On our first arrival, I could see nothing like a 
mistress of the house; but an old woman, called 
Louisa, dressed in a long woollen jacket and black 
cotton cap, came to welcome us; and we afterwards 
found that she is an important person in the Ban de 
la Roche; she is mistress, housekeeper, intimate 
friend, maid of all work, schoolmistress, and enter- 
tainer of visitors. Besides Louisa, the son-in-law and 
daughter and their six children live here ; two young 
girls, protegees, and two more maids out of the parish. 
Mr. Graff, the son-in-law, is a minister, and a very 
excellent man. There is much religion and simphcity 
both in him and his wife; but she is so devoted to 
her children that we see little of her. We were 
shown into the dining-room, where stood the table 
spread for supper ; a great bowl of pottage, a pewter 
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plate and spoon for everybody ! Bat we see the firoits 
and feel the blessed effects of religion in its simplest 
form. It is a great privilege to be here^ and^ I trust, 
will be useful to us.'* 

During the latter part of Oberlin^s life, the infirmi- 
ties of age obliged him to give up the diai^ of his 
flock to his son-in-law, and he was constrained to con- 
tent himself with praying for them. That no one 
might be omitted in his devotions, he used to take the 
church register of baptisms in his hand in the morn- 
ing, and, in the course of the day, to pray for every 
person mentioned in it, as well as for the community 
at large. 

His last illness attacked him suddenly, and was 
short. On the 28th of May, 1826, he was seized with 
shiverings and faintness, and from this time he rapidly 
sank without much pain. He was attended with the 
utmost assiduity by his children and by Louisa; at 
length, when he had lost the power of speech, and his 
limbs had become cold and lifeless, he took off his cap, 
reverently joined his hands, and raised his eyes to 
heaven — his countenance beaming with faith, joy, and 
love. After this he quietly departed, to the inexpress- 
ible grief of his family and parishioners. 

His care for those who had any peculiar claims on 
his affection extended beyond the grave. A proof of 
this will be found in the following letter, which was 
opened by his children a few days s&er his death : — 

''Aug. 2, 1811. 
'^My very dear Children, 

" In leaving you, I commend to your care the faith- 
fill nurse who has brought you up — ^the indefatigable 
The services which she has performed for our 
ily are innumerable. Your dear mamma took her 
her care before she was fifteen ; but even at that 
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early age she made herself useful by her talents^ her 
activity, and her industry. On the death of your 
beloved mother she became at once your faithful nurse 
and careful instructress. Her zeal for doing good 
extended beyond our own family. Like a devoted 
servant of the Lord, she visited all the surrounding 
villages, where I sent her to assemble the children to- 
gether, instruct them in God's holy will, teach them to 
sing hymns, direct their attention to the wonderful 
works of nature, pray with them, and communicate to 
them all the knowledge she had derived from me and 
from your mamma. The bad roads and inclement wea- 
ther were no obstacles to her ; neither sleet, rain, wind, 
hail, nor snow, detained her from her purpose ; and 
when she returned in the evening, though exhausted, 
wet, and weary, she would set herself to attend to my 
children and to our household affairs. In this manner 
she devoted not only her time, but her health and 
strength to my service, and to the service of God. 
For many years, indeed, her lungs have been injured 
and her constitution seriously affected by over-fatigue, 
and by sudden transitions from heat to cold ; having 
often, when warm with walking, sunk into the snow to 
such a depth as to be scarcely able to get out. Per- 
haps you will think she had a sufficient recompense in 
the handsome salary I paid her. No, my dear children, 
no ! Since the death of your dear mother I have never 
been able to prevail on her to accept the least reward 
for her services ; she employed her own little property 
in doing good and in the purchase of her scanty ward- 
robe j and it was always as a favour from me that she 
received some slight articles of dress, &c. Judge, dear 
children, of the debt you have contracted from her ser- 
vices to me, and how fer you will ever be from repay- 
ing it. 

'' In times of sickness and affliction how kindly she 
watched over you and me ! Once more I commend 
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her to you. Be to her in your turn what she has been 
to you> as far as your means permit. 

" Adieu, my very dear children. 

'' Your papa, 

" J. P. Obeblin.'^ 

So desirous were Oberlin's children to fulfil his 
wishes, that they offered to share with Louisa the little 
property he had left. This however she refused, re- 
questing only to continue to remain an inmate in the 
family, and to be allowed to assume the name of 
Oberlin. 

Three years afterwards, to her great surprise, she 
received one of the rewards of merit which are yearly 
distributed by the French Academy, imder the name of 
the Montyon Prizes. It rejoiced her extremely, not 
as an empty honour, but as putting her in possession of 
a sum of money which she could employ in doing good 
to others. The sum was five thousand francs, which 
sounds grand, but a franc is only tenpence ; it was 
therefore a little more than two hundred pounds — a 
very nice thing too ! And so Louisa thought, for she 
exclaimed to the lady who paid it her, — 

'^ Oh, dear lady ! five thousand francs ! It is a g;reat 
deal ! Yes ! it is a great deal ! but you shall see that 
I have plenty of demands for it.^^ 

Query. — If you had a prize of two hundred pounds, 
how would you lay it out ? 

However, it will be interesting to hear her tell in her 
own words what she meant to do with it. 

^^TO MADAME TREUTTEL, OF PARIS. 

'' Waldbach, Sept. 4, 182&. 
'^Dear and highly esteemed Lady. 

'^I take up my pen to have the honour of replying 
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to the letter you were so good as to write me in August 
last. Yes, dear madam ! yes — I am astonished at the 
merciful hand of God so graciously extended towards 
me. Never, no never, was I anxious to possess wealth 
for its own sake, or for the gratification of my own 
desires ; but often have I longed for it that I might 
relieve those who are weighed down by poverty and 
distress. This bountiful supply will enable me to assist 
many who are in need. I will mention a few cases. 
One is that of a poor widow, whose potato-crop having 
failed she is utterly unable to pay the rent of her little 
cottage, or to meet the expense of a new chimney 
which, by the order of the mayor, she is compelled to 
have built. 'Where shall I betake myself ?^ she has 
often said to me, bursting into tears ; ' I shall have to 
quit my little cottage. Oh, if our good papa were still 
living!' 'Our Almighty Father lives ever,' I have 
replied, ' trust in Him, for it is from Him alone that 
we can obtain help. He is rich in means ; He can 
supply all your need.' 

" Another poor widow is anxious to have some new 
flues for her stove, but has not money to pay for them. 
Another poor aged widow, who has been ill for a long 
time, and has only a wretched bed to lie upon with 
scarcely any bedclothes, and no fire by which to warm 
herself, stands greatly in need of relief. ' The dear 
papa,' indeed, used to assist her, but since his death 
she has been very badly off. I also know of many 
famihes where the young children have scarcely a bed 
to lie upon. Our dear pastor used to go from cottage 
to cottage, secretly suppl3ring one with a bed, another 
with a cow, another with a goat, &c. How I shall 
rejoice to do the same ! . . . 

'' Another case is this moment broilght before my 
notice. It is that of an honest young man, the father 
of five children, who is about to sell his cow, as a last 
resource, because he cannot earn enough for their sup- 
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port. O^ dear lady— ^t;^ thousand francs ! it is a great 
deal — yes^ it is a great deal ; but you see I could em- 
ploy even more. I have also nephews and nieces^ who 
are all poor, and who, having large young families, 
naturally 4ook for some assistance from their only aunt. 
Blessed be the Lord, a thousand times, who is the 
source of every good and perfect gift ! Blessed be the 
generous donof, who already reaps the fruits of His 
benevolence in a happy eternity ! and may the Lord 
abundantly bless all my dear friends, and grant to his 
unworthy servant wisdom and prudence, rightly to 
occupy the talent thus entrusted to her care, 

" Receive, dear and honoured friend and benefactress 
of the Ban de la Roche, this imperfect assurance of the 
sincere gratitude of 

'^ Your devoted servant, 

^^ Louisa Schepler.^^ 

The schools she had superintended for fifty-eight years 
occupied her time and thoughts almost to the last. After 
the death of her beloved master she continued to reside 
with his daughter and son-in-law in the old parsonage, 
to the day of her death. When she had attained her 
seventy. sixth year her strength evidently decreased; 
and, on the 25th of July, 1837, after an iUness of only . 
four days, it pleased God to take her to Himselfj 
through the atonement of that Saviour whose merits 
constituted her only hope. 

Her funeral sermon was preached by her dear 
master's son-in-law, M. Rauscher, and the following 
address was pronounced by Oberlin's grandson over her 
tomb. 

"My brethren, I willingly come among you this 

day, to fulfil a last duty towards our good and dear 

Louisa. She has entered into rest. She now con?- 

templatea with holy rapture the Saviour who redeemed 
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her with His blood. She is happy. Never could those 
words be pronounced with more entire confidence. 
Surely there is not an individual among us but will be 
ready to exclaim ' Let me die the death of the 
righteous ! ^ But let us take care^ my brethren^ that 
we do not mistake the cause of her salvation^ nor 
build our own hopes on a wrong foundation. Let us 
take care that we are not so absorbed in works as to 
forget Him who alone can give power and ability to 
perform them. The example of our dear departed 
friend will not at least be the cause of leading us 
into so deplorable an error. You know whether she 
ever gloried in any other thing than in her own infir- 
mities^ and this only that the strength of Christ might 
be made perfect in her weakness. You know if ever 
she was ashamed to confess her misery and defilement^ 
and to attribute all the good which God enabled her to 
do to the effects of His mercy in Christ Jesus ! 

^^ Like us^ she was devoid of all merit in the sight 
of God. Like us^ she was placed under the yoke of 
condemnation and death. But she had heard the good 
news^ that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners^ and had received it with joy. She had cast 
herself at her Saviour's feet, under a deep sense of her 
own innate corruption and spiritual misery. Thus it 
was that she obtained mercy, and was made to pass 
from death unto Ufe. 

'^ Her pure and holy life, her good deeds, her patient 
endurance of trial, her charity, her zeal, were the 
results, not the origin of her faith : firuits, by which 
the Lord will mark her for His own, and by which He 
will distinguish her from those who, being destitute of 
genuine faith, serve Him with their lips while their 
hearts are far from Him. 

" Well, my brethren, poor and unworthy sinners as 
we are, we shall be capable of (loing that which was 
done by our dear departed friend, if we have t\jL^ ^ass^a 
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fieutb, the same implicit trust in our Redeemer^ the 
same humiUtj. 

'^ If we feel ourselves to be &r behind ber, it is not 
tbat we bave less personal strengtb than she bad ; it 19 
the belp of (xod tbat we want. We are not sufficiently 
aware of our own weakness and inability ; we are not 
little enough in our own eyes ; and^ consequently, we 
do not cast ourselves witb sufficient abasement at the 
foot of the cross. 

^^But, brethren^ shall we^ who in this higbly- 
favoured country have witnessed so many bright 
tokens of our Saviour's presence, bave witne^ed them 
in vain ? Shall not we^ wbo bave met to deplore ihe 
great void left by the death of our dear Louisa^ pray 
the Lord to raise us up new instruments of usefidnessi 
and to pour into our bearts an abundant measure of 
that spirit whicb He so graciously voucbsafed to His 
departed servant ? Lord ! under a deep sense of our 
unwortbiness, we beseecb thee to breathe life into our 
dead souls ; and grant that here and everywhere all 
bearts and voices may confess tbat Jesus is tbe Lord^ 
to His glory and the salvation of us all ! " 
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RUTH CLARKE. 

The history of this excellent woman is so well known, 
that we should not insert it here, were it not that 
a collection of "Lives of Good Servants" would be 
incomplete without it. 

Ruth Clarke was born in Yorkshire, in the year 
1741. Her father had been well off, but, either 
through misconduct or misfortune, had been reduced 
to the condition of a waggoner on his own account, 
between London and Leeds. Having accidentally 
damaged some bales of scarlet cloth wluch he was too 
poor to make good, he absconded, and was never heard 
of again. His poor wife, who was daily expecting the 
birth of her tenth child, had a bad confinement, &om 
which she never recovered ; and, after lingering a few 
years, died, leaving her children entirely dependent on 
their own exertions. 

The eldest girl was already in service ; Ruth was the 
second, and about nine years old when she lost her 
mother. From that time the good little creature en- 
deavoTired to supply a parent's place to her younger 
brothers and sisters. She already earned something 
by spinning, and her earnings at the week's end were 
immediately laid out in corn, which she carried to the 
mill to be ground, and then brought home the flour, 
which, at ten years old, she was well able to make into 
good bread for the use of the family. Her brothers 
and sisters were often so hungry when she brought 
home the flour on Saturday, that she would make a 
large cake for immediate use, which she divided into 
shares, keeping the smallest for herself. 
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After a year or two, it was thought desirable for her 
to enter service. What became of her little brothers 
and sisters we know not ; but she obtained a poor place 
at a small public-house, as undesirable a beginning for 
her as could well have been found. She soon had the 
sense to see this, and left the situation in a few months, 
to live with a mistress who had known service herself, 
having been housekeeper in a gentleman's family. 
Under her teaching, Ruth became an excellent cook. 
The house she lived in was in a court ; and most of 
the families living in the court had a general wash on 
one particular day of the week. It was a matter of 
rivalry among the servants who should get their wash- 
ing done first, and their tubs cleaned, scoured out, and 
set at the door. So eagerly did Ruth enter into this 
competition, that she often lay down on her bed the 
previous night without undressing, and even then was 
afraid to sleep, lest she should not wake early enough. 

Long afterwards, when she was speaking to the lady 
with whom she lived of the power the world had over 
the young heart, and how she had striven in vain to 
conquer it, her mistress said, " Why, Ruth, what warld 
had you to conquer ?'' 

" Surely, ma'am,'' replied she, " standing at t'yard 
end with other servants ! " And certainly this was 
as much the world to her as a ball-room could be to a 
gay lady. It is not merely the place, but the feelings 
it nourishes, that constitute the dangers of the world. 
A poor barefooted girl, who envies a prosperous trades- 
man's wife sallying forth in her Sunday finery, m^y be 
as much endangered by ^' the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world' as the wealthy dame herself; and the 
wandering eye may tempt the wandering heart to sin 
in a church as well as in a theatre. 

When Ruth was about twenty years of age she be- 

came the servant of the Reverend Henry Venn, vicar 

of Huddersfield, Some of her acquaintance laughed at 
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her^ and told her she was going to live with a Metho- 
dist ; and^ as she did not know what Methodists were^ 
she wafi rather alarmed^ till a kind friend advised her to 
try for herself^ and she would find there was no harm 
in them. She therefore entered on the duties of her 
new situation ; but^ up to this time^ she had had very 
little reUgion in her heart, and very few opportunities of 
learning that 

' 'Tis religion that can give 
Sweetest pleasure while we live : 
'Tis religion can supply 
Solid comfort when we die.' 

Family prayers, therefore, appeared to this half-tame 
young Yorkshire lass a great bore ; and she was some- 
times in such a fidget as to have recourse to counting 
the flowers on the paper or the carpet, to keep herseff 
quiet while sitting or kneeling. 

An event occurred which much shocked her. Mrs. 
Venn died after a very sudden and short illness, which 
filled the house with consternation ; and, on her death- 
bed, she spoke very seriously to Ruth, and said ta 
her, — 

" In what state should I be now, do you think, if I 
had not a Saviour to look to? Make it your concern, 
Ruth, to prepare for your death, and trifle no longer 
with your soul.^^ 

Ruth was impressed, but the impression lasted only 
a very few days ; and she then flew into, a violent pas-- 
sion because she thought the mourning given her wag 
not so good as that of the other servants. She was 
frightened at her own state of mind. ^^Can this,'* 
thought she, ''be the temper of a Christian? How 
soon have all my good resolutions come to nothing ! 
Ah, it is of no use to try I^' 

'' Of no use to try ?'' Oh, Ruth, Ruth ; it is of the 
greatest use to try, and those are the very worst words 
you can whisper to your own heart, and of Satan's own 
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prompting. Why have you not more spirit than to 
yield the field to him so easily ? Suppose your bed- 
curtain was to catch fire^ and^ because you could not 
extinguish it a moment^ or without some trouble^ you 
were to say, " Ah, well, it is of no use to try/'. Why, 
the house would be burned down ! And the tongue is 
a fire ; and St. James tells us when it is kindled — ^when 
it speaks passionate, wicked words. "Of no use to 
try,'' are the common-place words of the most common- 
place people, quite contemptible in the mouth of a 
person of sense. 

Ruth was not a common-place person, nor one to 
remain long of opinion that it was of no use to try. 
The words of her dying mistress continually occurred 
to her; and Mr. Venn observed occasioned signs of 
seriousness in her that he had not noticed before. So 
good a master and minister was he, that though his 
health and spirits were much afiected by his wife's 
death, he declined an invitation from a kind friend 
who thought he required a little change of scene, 
saying that he had observed hopeful signs in two of his 
servants, and was afraid lest the loss of family prayers 
might endanger their progress. How little Buth knew, 
at that time, the goodness of her master ! How little 
we all know how much we owe to the goodness of those 
around us ! She who had thought herself of no irn- 
portance to him, because her mourning was of a plainer 
description than she desired, was in a great measure the 
cause of his giving up a visit which would have given 
liin pleasure and done him good. 

She could not but be struck, however, with the happi- 
ness that religion seemed to afibrd him when he began to 
recover from the shock of his sudden loss. A few 
months after Mrs. Venn's death Ruth used to hear him 
singing hymns while he dressed, at four o'clock in the 
morning; and when he came into his study at five, 
where perhaps she was busy with her duster, she used 
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to think his face looked like that of an angel. Some- 
times he took the opportunity of speaking a few words 
to her respecting the state of her soul, but this hurt her 
very much. Nothing offends people more, who do not 
yet know and feel themselves to be sinners, than to have 
it supposed they are at all short of perfection, ^' I have 
done nothing to be ashamed of — I am quite as good as 
other people ! ^' are their thoughts, if not their words* 
Mr. Venn, perceiving this to be the case with Ruth, at 
length gave up spealang to her; and then she was more 
uncomfortable than before, thinking he gave her up as 
lost. 

At length a sermon from a stranger tnade a greater 
impression on her than had been effected by all the 
preaching and teaching of her good master. She re- 
solved from that day to break off every bad habit, and 
devote herself entirely to God. Now, many people 
make good resolutions, but the beauty of Ruth was that 
she kept them. She really did enter God^s service from 
that very day, as positively as she had some time pre- 
viously entered the service of Mr. Venn. And though 
she was often a very unworthy servant of both her mas- 
ters, yet she knew quite well that she was their servant 
— that she was Mr. Venn^s servant, not Mr. Brown^s, — 
that she was God/s servant, not Satan^s. 

She knew when she broke the rules of the family, 
and she knew when she broke God^s laws. She asked 
Mr. Venn^s pardon in the one case, hoping he would 
forgive her trespasses as God forgave his; and she asked 
God's forgiveness in the other case, hoping He would 
forgive her for the sake of His dear Son. 

And now, though her temper would break out at 
times, like a great bull-dog out of its kennel, she kept 
it chained; and though she could not kill it, she starved , 
it. She was the more interested in doing this because 
she knew how her ill tempers pained her master. One 
day, hearing her quarrelling most violently with one of 
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her fellow-servants, he was as much overcome hj it as 
if some great misfortune had suddenly overtaken him. 
After speaking to them both in the moat serious 
manner, he told them that while such tempers were 
displayed in the house family prayers were quite a 
mockery, and that he should jbscontinue them t^ thqr 
had humbled themselves in real penitence before 
Almighty God. Of course Buth's apron was at her 
eyes immediately, but her proud spirit was yet raging 
and swelling like the waves of the sea after a storm. A 
whole week passed in this awftil manner without £Eunily 
worship ; and two days of that sad week were passed by 
Mr. Venn alone in his study in fasting and prayer. 
Doubtless it seemed to him that, like to the evil spirit 
that possessed the poor boy who was brought by his 
father to our Saviour, this sort could be cast out by 
nothing but prayer and fasting. And it was cast out, 
and deep and solemn was the impression made on the 
minds of all. 

Another time when Ruth's temper broke out, Mr. 
Venn told her she really made him doubt whether she 
had any sincere religion at all. This cut her to the 
heart : she went up to her bedroom, shut herself in, 
fell upon her knees, and gave way to grief almost 
amounting to despair, believing herself cast off by God 
and man, till this text occurred to her (which would 
not if she had not been well versed in the Bible, for it 
is not a hackneyed one), — 

" Doubtless Thou art our Father, though Abraham 
be ignorant of us, and though Israel acknowledge us 
not — Thou, O Lord ! art our Father, our Redeemer ! ''* 

"Ah, my God V' thought she, "doubtless Thou art 
my Father, though Mr. Venn is ignorant of it, and tte 
rest of the family do not acknowledge it — ^Thou art my 
Father, and if so, why then I tmtst be Thy child — ^Thy 
chUdj though a very weak and wicked one !" 

* IsailiSilxui., 16* 
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When people get to sucli thoughts as these, they ai'c 
taking the very best way to overcome their bad tempers; 
and the more they foster and nourish such thoughts, 
the better will their tempers become, till at length they 
subdue them altogether, as Ruth did. 

" My bark's worse than my bite,^^ people say some- 
times to excuse themselves. But, in the first place, 
that is only their own report, and self-praise is no 
recommendation ; and, secondly, what miserable praise 
it is after all ! What can be more worrying than to 
Lave a little dog constantly yap, yap, yapping ? — it ie 
very poor consolation that he does not fly at yoTir heels 
every time you meet him. 

Having said so much of Ruth^s faults, it is delightful 
now to speak of her virtues. 

In the first place, she was a most capital servant — 
hard-working, active, diligent — one who knew her work 
and did it — ^did it with all her might. As for help, she 
scorned it, when she could do a thing without it ; and 
once she locked herself up in the washhouse, that she 
might not be interrupted, and washed nine pairs of 
sheets by herself. 

Again, she was honest and true. She would not 
take a halfpennyworth of anything that was not her 
own. One day she came into the parlour with a little 
skimmed milk in a small milk-jug, and asked if she 
might have it, as she was going to drink tea with a 
friend who, she feared, was too poor to provide milk 
for her. 

She was very respectful in her behaviour, never for- 
getting her situation, but conducting herself with pro- 
priety. 

She not only prayed fervently night and morning, 
but generally found an opportunity to slip into her 
Toom for a few minutes to spend in prayer during the 
course of the day. As for her Bible, it would be 
strange indeed if she had not read that 1 How eagerly 

L 
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a railway-traveller consults his Bradshaw or his Mur- 
ray ; but what are these guide-books to him^ in com- 
parison with the Bible to the traveller to heaven ? If 
you get upon the wrong line, it is something — yon may 
find yourself in Birmingham when you expected to be 
in London ; but to neglect your Scripture guide-book 
would be a far worse mistake. 

That she might never lose odd moments^ she always 
carried a little hymn-book in her pockety and kept her 
Bible within easy reach^ so that she might frequently 
snatch a verse from the one or a text from the other. 

Bad weather or trifling illness never kept her from 
churchy and she was always punctual in her attendance 
at the sacrament. She frequently wrote affectionate 
letters to her brothers and sisters^ nephews and nieces, 
and sent them well-chosen books. Lest they should 
say^ however, " Oh, here is only a book l'^ she generally 
contrived to send with it some other little present, tiiat 
was sure to please. One of her brothers dying and 
leaving four little orphan children, who had already lost 
their mother, Ruth sent every shilling of her savings to 
contribute to their support and keep them out of the 
workhouse. 

She grudged no trouble for the poor of Mr. Venn's 
parish, but contrived in many ways to provide them 
with food ; and by boiling down the bones and rem- 
nants of meat left by the ^mily, had a constant supply 
of broth ready for the sick. If anything was to be 
warmed up for a poor person, she did it with alacrhy, 
never minding the having to clean up her bright sauce- 
pans again. On stated evenings fifty poor people or 
more used to assemble in Mr. Venn's kitchen for reli- 
gious worship and exposition of the Scriptures, and 
terrible work did their dirty shoes make for Ruth on 
the kitchen floor in bad weather, but she never minded 
it^ even when she had to scrape the mud off the chair- 
frames with a knife. Neither did it vex her on Sundays 
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to have the kitchen filled between serTices with poor 
people who came from a distance to hear Mr. Venn, 
though she had to squeeze through them as she bustled 
about cooking the dinner; ''for divers of them came 
from far^'^ and^ like her blessed Master^ she had com* 
passion on the multitude. 

At length the time came when poor Buth had to 
learn the lesson common to us all, that the Christian 
bas not only to do the will of God^ but to suffier it. 
She was attacked with illness of a distressmg kind^ 
which did not, however, induce her to give up her situ- 
ation in Mr. Yenn^s lifetime. After his death, which 
was a deep affliction to her, a comfortable lodging was 
provided for her by his famUy, and here she passed the 
remainder of her days. 

'' I knew,'^ she sweetly said, when she took posses- 
tton of it, '' that the Lord would provide for me ; but 
I never expected anything so good as this ! '^ 

Now, retiring from business is more of a trial, some- 
times, than people think. The rich merchant feels it 
as well as the humbler shopkeeper. Actors and ac- 
tresses are proverbial for being unable to retire from 
the stage. There is a story of a tallow-chandler, who, 
cm giving up his business, stipulated that he should 
return to it on melting-down days. The activity, the 
importance, the bustle, the sociability of acting in con- 
cert with other people, have something in them that we 
mifls. Sp with a servant giving up service. The 
kitchen is a cheerful place. Yes; though the bell 
does ring, and work must be done, and done in other 
people's ways instead of our own; and though every 
day has its allotted portion of toil and care, besides 
a great deal that nobody reckoned on, but must be 
done somehow, (as when the chimney catches fire, 
for instance) — still the kitchen has its good fire 
and warm hearth, and snow-white floor, and bright 
saucepans, and ticking clock, and many a pleasant 
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word is spoken in it^ and — the kitchen is a cheerM 
place. 

Now^ Ruth was but fifty-six when she changed her 
busy kitchen for her qniet lodging ; and at firsts it be- 
came a question with her^ what she should do. She 
must be doing good^ that was clear; so she b^an to 
iake pains with the children of the family with whom 
she lodged ; told them interesting stories, taught them 

Eretty hymns — so that the little creatures became quite 
)nd of her. With many of her poorer neighbours 
also, she would talk on religious subjects, taking care 
to avoid sinking into mere religious gossip ; which 
makes some people ready to fancy there is something 
improving in the mere mention of a clergyman or a 
church. 

Finally, she prepared herself to die; which is best 
done by leading a good, useful, and holy life. She 
lived ten years after she gave up service ; and after all, 
died, not of her complaint, but of an accident ; being 
knocked down and run over by a horse. 

Her last hours were very peaceful. She prayed a 
good deal — not long, wordy prayers, but little heav* 
ings of her soul up to God — asking Him to help her to 
bear patiently her little trials and pains, which she felt 
were so very little compared with those of His dear 
Son. She was not joyous ; she had no rapture ; but 
she was in perfect peace. She had no doubts or fears. 

And so this good creature departed, in May, 1807, 
aged sixty-six. We need not ask where she went, nor 
to whom. As well might we expect to gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles, as to find the Lord's 
children anywhere but in the Lord's kingdom. 
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